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LETTERS, Ke. 


Lr 


To Soame Jenyns, Es 


On his Diſquiſition reſpecting “ The 
Chain of Univerſal Being.“ 


SIR, 
Shall not, I hope, be thought to 
argue unfairly in the very outſet 
of my addreſs to you, if I produce 
the circumſtance of my having 
commented on your Diſquiſitions, 
as a ſufficient proof, that I look 
B upon 
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„ 
upon them as having a conſiderable 
degree of merit; nor do I by any 


means meditate an attempt to rival 


you in fine writing, it being 1 
utmoſt ambition, that I may be able 


to riſe as much above you in found 


argument, as I ſhall fall beneath 
you in brilliancy of wit, and ele- 


gance of expreſſion, It may be ob- 


ſerved however, that if an anſwer- 
er has ſome advantage in reſpect to 
argument, he labours under diffi- 
culties in point of ſtyle; he will fre- 
quently be under a neceſſity of ſtat- 


ing, and abridging his author's 


meaning firſt, and giving his own 
afterwards in the ſame period, which 
will not be very favourable to pre- 
ciſion, or poliſn. | 


That 
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| That no general“ anfwer has 
hitherto appeared to a work ſo full 
oſ queſtionable matter, and com- 
prehending ſubjects, ſome of which 
are of extreme importance, is a 
circumſtance I did not expect: by 
this however I am the more encou- 
raged to give the following obſerva- 
tions to the public eye, and. ſhall 
be happy if they meet with a recep- 
tion at all anſwerable to the inten- 
tion with which they were written; 
--- nor am I without hopes, ſince 
candour is the companion of genius, 
that even you yourſelf, Sir, will 
thank me for pointing out ſome 
errors, of the nature and tendency 
| B. 2 of 


»There has been an Anſwer publiſhed 
to the ſeventh Diſquiſition, which ſhall be 


noticed in it's proper place. 


4 ] 
of which, I am perſuaded, you 
was not aware. 
As to your firſt Diſquiſition, 
* On the Chain of univerſal Being” 
this is not one of thoſe which drew 
forth the preſent critical animadver- 
ſions, but on the contrary, it is one 
in which there is little to be cenſur- 
ed, and much to be admired. Of 
fic omnia | --- How far any of the 
reſt deſerve a ſimilar compliment 
will be ſeen in the Owing cri- 
tiques. 
Your exordium is indeed worthy 
of that religion in which you profeſs 
yourſelf to be a believer. --- © The 
farther we enquire into the works 
of our great creator,” you ſay © the 
more evident marks we ſhall diſcov- | 
er of his infinite wiſdom and power“ 
” | and 


ET oo 
and here the reader will agree with 
me, that wherever, in the ſubſe- 
quent parts of your work, you have 
deviated from this leading princi- 
ple, you will at leaſt have rendered 
your own concluſions extremely 
queſtionable. *© This,” you ſay, 
«is in nothing more conſpicuous, 
than in that wonderful chain of 
beings, with which this terreſtrial 
globe is furniſhed ; riſing above 
each other, from the ſenſeleſs clod, 
to the brighteſt genius of human 
kind.“ 

There is cs a chain of 
univerſal being, which, like the 
golden chain let down from the 
footſtool of Jove, encircles all 
nature in it's myſtical embrace. 
By this all beings whether animate 


or inanimate, are bound, or con- 
| need 


nected together into one grand uni. 
verſal ſyſtem and by this the globe 


itſelf, nay all other perceptible, or 


imperceptible worlds, are harmo- 


nized with each other, and ſupport- 


ed like meteors in the unfathoma- 
ble abyſs. 

Thus then, Sir, as a poet, you 
would have done well to call this a 
Chain of univerſal Being ”, tho', 
as a Philoſopher, you had better 
perhaps have called it a Scale, or 
Graduation; and you immediately feel 
the inconvenience of not attending 
to this diſtinction, where you ſay 


that the links are ſo fine as to be 


quite imperceptible to our eyes, 


which word links, you are obliged to 


explain to mean the boundaries of 
thoſe qualities which form this chaix 
fy mg, + | : ; of | 
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of ſubordination --- This therefore 


makes rather a jumble of meta- 


phors which might have been a- 


voided. The boundaries of theſe 
qualities,” are © indeed, ſo blended 


together, and ſhaded off into each 


other, that where one ends, and the 
other begins we are unable to diſ- 


cover:” this you compare to a paint- 


er's colouring, tho”, as a natural ef- 
fect, it would, perhaps, have been 
better illuſtrated by the beautiful 
intermixture of the tints in the 
celeſtial bow. 


That mankind partake, in ſome 


caſes, of the inſtinct of brutes, 


which is the claſs immediately be- 
low them, is evident, but your 


elucidation of this ſubje is not, I 


think, quite correct. You ay 
that 


——— 
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1 
that it is by inſtinct, with the con- 
currence of reaſon, that we are 
taught the belief of a God, and of 
a future ſtate: It is true indeed, 
that we ſometimes borrow the word 


inſtinct to mean an univerſal, or, if 


I may ſo ſay, a connate idea of 


the Deity, but this muſt ſurely be 
ſomething very different from that 
blind impulſe we obſerve in the. 


brute creation. 


Your next ſtroke is what would 


rather become the wit, or the ſati- 


rift, than the philoſopher. War, 


you ſay, is the effect of brutal in- 


ſtint in contradiction to reaſon, 


for by this man * haſtens to his 
own deſtruction, like the herring, 
and the mackarel, for the public 
benefit, which he neither under- 


ſtands, 


Ic 


1 
ſtands, nor cares for. On the 


horrors of war we have no occaſion 
at preſent to expatiate; nor need 


we deny, that many enter into the 


military profeſſion, as they do into 
other employ ments, without tho- 
roughly weighing them in the 
impartial ſcale of reaſon; but if 
war in general be thro' cruel neceſ- 
ſity conducive, as you ſay, to the 
public benefit, why is the undertak- 
ing of it in no caſe conſonant to rea- 
ſon ? and why muſt the hero be 
ſuppoſed to hazard, or lay down his 
life for what he neither underſtands, 
nor cares for ? 
Io account for this martial pro- 
-penſity in human nature, we need 
not confine ourſelves entirely to the 
love of country, nor even to ſelf- 
8 defence 
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defence, (which is ſurely no irrati- 


onal principle,) ſince, by a ſlight in- 
ſpection of the volume of na- 
ture, without having read either 
Mr. Hobbes, or Lord Kaims, or 
Alexander Roſs over, we may reſt 
ſatisfied, that there are allurements 
enow 1n ambition, pride, or profit, 
to recruit the ranks when neceſſary 
in any nation not given up to ſloth 
and effeminacy. + = 
That we have alſo in this caſe an 
inſtinct, ſimilar to that of the brutes, 
m their conteſts for love, or food, 
or 
+ The meaneſt ſoldier has his motive, 


tho* not perhaps a very refined one. A 
veteran, in the reign of Charles 1I. being 
aſked whether he had fought for the King 
or the Parliament, feplicd, “God bleſs 
your honour, I fought for eight-pence a 


3» 


day. 


„ 
or ſuperiority, ( if this indeed can 
be called inſtinct) may very readily 
be granted, but that they who go 


to war are hike the herring, and the 


mackarel, will ſcarcely be allow- 
ed, unleſs we ſhould attribute to 
theſe the rationality, and free will of 
Juvenal's rhombus, who was 1n- 
ſpired with a laudable ambition of 
being eaten by the emperor. 
Your general plan however in 
this Diſquiſition is ingenious, and 


proper. You accurately, and ele- 


gantly obſerve that each claſs of 
beings partakes of the characteriſtic 
properties of al beneath it; as for 
inſtance, man has, beſides his own 
proper reaſon, the inſtinct of ani- 
mals, the vegetation of plants, and 
the ſolidity of matter. In this ſenſe 

O2 indeed 
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indeed all nature is bound together 
as by a chain, and this you juſtly 
produce as an inſtance of the di- 
vine wiſdom, in not having jum- 
bled together a maſs of heteroge- 
ous natures, ſince “ by granting 
ſome additional quality to each ſu- 
perior order in conjunction with all 
thoſe poſſeſſed by their inferiors, 
he has conſtituted throughout the 
whole a beautiful ſyſtem . of ſubor- 
dination. And here you have al- 
moſt, tho* not very diſtinctly, no- 
ticed another peculiarity, which I 
find it neceſſary to bring. forwards ; 
and that is, that each order of be- 
ings does not partake of the quali- 
ties of all the orders above itſelf, as 
it does of thoſe beneath, but only 


of the qualities of that order which 


IS 
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is contiguous, or immediately above 
it, thus a ſtone partakes only of 
the vegetation of plants, without 
either inſtinct, or reaſon. 

Thus we have a facilis deſcenſus 
through all the lower claſſes of our 
kindred creatures, but to aſcend by 
the ſame means to ſuperior Beings, 
will be found a work much more 
arduous and uncertain. *© Here” 
as you at firſt rightly obſerve, © we 
muſt ſtop, being unable to purſue 
the progreſs of this aſtoniſhing 


chain beyond the limits of this ter- 


reſtrial globe, with the naked eye, 
and yet, it ſeems, you are very un- 
willing to ſtop here, and till fancy 
that ** thro? the perſpective of ana- 
logy ” you can diſcern this ſcale of 
Beings aſcending even into heaven, 
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like Jacob's ladder, with an order 
of angelic natures on every round ; 
for “ by a like eaſy tranſition * you 
ſay © the loweſt of their orders may 
be united with the higheſt of our 
own, in whom, to reaſon may be 
added intuitive knowledge, inſight 
into futurity, Sc. till we aſcend by 
almoſt infinite gradations to thoſe 
molt exalted of created Beings who 
are ſeated on the footſtool of the 
celeſtial throne. ”* Now, not to en- 
ter on an enquiry about the decency, 
or propriety of our indulging ſuch 
ſpeculations as theſe, what I chiefly 
wiſh to ſhew you, is, that your 
tranſition is not quite ſo eaſy, nor your 
analogy ſo juſt, as you ſeem to ap- 
prehend, for however flattering it 
may be to humanity to connect itſelf 

| with 
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with angelical natures, and howe- 
ver we may boaſt of a divine par- 
ticula auræ, yet there is one cir- 
cumſtance in the above proceſs, 
which ſeems, in a great meaſure, to 
check our hopes. Each order of 
Beings, as we have ſeen, partakes 


of the characteriſtic qualities of 


that which is immediately above it, 


but then, it partakes of the quali- 


ties of all the orders beneath itſelf. 
If then we ſhould dare to ſuppoſe, 
( what cannot be aſcertained ) that 
we have any thing in common with 
angelical natures, or, that the low- 


eſt claſs of them has any intelli- 


gence ſo low as human reaſon, yet, 
to complete the analogy, we muſt 
carry this matter far beyond any 
PI of belief; for we muſt 

ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe ſuch ſuperior Beings to be 


endowed with the characteriſtic pro- 


perties, not only of man, but of all 
the other clafles inferior to him, 
ſuch as inſtinct, vegetation, and ſo- 


lidity. 
Thus is tlie reaſoning pride of 


man for ever check'd in all its at- 
tempts to penetrate into that ſtate 


of things, to the perception of 


which its powers are by no means 
adapted; and this conſideration 
may afford an additional argument 


againſt the above analogy, for why 
ſhould angels be ſuppoſed to have 


a kind of reaſon, which conſidered 
in this light, would 5 be of 
no uſe to them? 

The conſequence indeed can "I 


nothing but confuſion, whenever we 


attempt 


N 
attempt to erect a ſcientific Babel, 


for the purpoſe of prying into the 
unſearchable myſteries of heavenly 


things. Here, I ſay, we ought cer- 


tainly to ſtop ſhort, and not indulge 
too far an arrogant and preſump- 
tuous career of ſpeculation in things 
of which religion only, and not 
reaſon, is capable of informing us. 


Since then we fail in eſtabliſhing. 


this analogy, 1t may ſerve to teach 


us, that we have from our own. 


nature no ſolid claim to an affinity 
with ſuperior beings, nor any in- 
herent and natural right in our- 
ſelves to eternal life : whence we 


may have a clearer perception of 


the truth of that very ſignificant 
declaration, that life and immor tality 


are brought to light thro the Goſpel.* 
* Il. Tim, 1, 10. 2 LET 
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10 THE FAME 


On his Diſquiſition reſpecting ** Cruelty 
to inferior Animals.” 


SIR, | 
ROM theory you now take 

a ſtep into practice, and, after 
proving our affinity to inferior 
animals, you naturally paſs on to 
the conſideration of an offence, 
which that affinity certainly renders 
more heinous. To plead the cauſe 
of injured innocence, whether in 


fur, or in feathers, whether on 


two legs or four, argues a generous 


and noble mind : this then 1s a 
tubject 


fubject, as worthy of the pen of 
a Jenyns, as of the pencil of an 


Hogarth. 
From a ſuppoſition, that wwe are 


equally obnoxious to the will of 
ſuperior beings, you properly re- 
commend mercy to ſuch as are 


inferior; and, we may add that, 
whatever becomes of ' your natural 
analogy, yet, we may acquire a 
moral likeneſs to heavenly beings, 
by extending mercy ; while, on 
the other hand, we mut contract a 
ſimilitude to infernal ones, by ex- 
erciſing cruelty. 

Lou regret the horrid deviations 
from the benevolent intentions of 
our maker, to- which we are daily 
witneſſes, © Many derive their 


chief amuſement from the deaths 
Ds + and 
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and ſufferings of inferior animals, 
and ſtill more look upon them 
only as inſtruments of wood, or 
iron,” of both which you give the 
following facetious illuſtration — 
„The carman drives his horſe, 
and the carpenter his nail, by 
repeated blows, and ſo long as 
they both go, they never refle& 


whether either of them have any 


ſenſe of feeling and © the butcher 
plunges his knife into the throat 
of an innocent lamb, with as little 
reluctance, as the taylor ſticks his 
needle into the collar of a coat.” 
By this then, I ſuppoſe, we are 
to underſtand that the carman 
regards his horſe as an inſtrument 
of wood or iron, and that the 
butcher's chief amuſement conliſts 
in 


( #2. 7) 
in killing a lamb. Some pages 


afterwards indeed you grant the 


neceſſity there is for the profeſſion 
of the latter, with this proper, 
and excellent proviſo, that © fo 
diſagreeable an office ſhould be 
performed with the utmoſt ten- 
derneſs and compaſſion, and ſuch 
executions be made quick and 
eaſy as poſſible.” The courſe of 
nature requires, and the divine 
| beheſt permits us to kill what is 
neceſſary for our food; but you 
are much to be commended for 


cenſuring thoſe, if ſuch there be, 


who can ſubmit to a monſtrous 
kind of cookery, in having their 
meat ſlaughtered, by flow, and 


cruel methods, * for the gratifi- 


cation of their 8 * unna- 
tural appetites.” 


In 
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In the inſtances above produced 


there is, I fear, too much reaſon 
for reproof. The lower ranks of 
people, in this country, are not 
famous for delicacy of feeling; 


and an habitual exerciſe of cruelty 


has fo natural a tendency to harden 
the heart, that the latter deſcription 


of men here ſpoken of, are exclu- 
ded, by our laws, from ſerving 


on juries. That the dray-horſe is 
often treated with much barbarity, 
is notorious,. and, I fear, the calf 
undergoes a lingering death, for 
the ſake of ſome fancied improve- 
ment in the meat. To reſtrain 
ſuch abuſes, in a civilized and 
Chriſtian country, ought I ſhould 
think to be a principal object of 


the magiſtrate's attention, 
Next 


Next come on to be tried, two 
ſeparate cauſes, in which the dog, 
and horſe are plaintiffs; and, I 
| hear them pleading, by their elo- 
quent counſel, the one, * that, 
notwithſtanding his ſocial, and 
friendly qualities, he muſt be hang- 
ed without remorſe, if, by barking, 
to defend his maſter's perſon, and 
property, he happens unknow- 
ingly to diſturb his reſt ” and the 
other, © that after a life of gene- 
rous and painful ſervices, when 
worn down with age and infirmi- 
ties, he is condemned to end his 
days by being miſerably whipped 
in a duſt- cart, or a hackney- coach“ 
In the firſt caſe ho ever it ap- 
pearing, that the dog had been 
incorrigibly noiſy, and, by reitera- 
tion 


„ 2; 


tion of his cries, had rendered them 
uſeleſs, like the boy and falſe 


alarms, his plea was not admitted. 
In the ſecond inſtance, defendant 
man was ſeverely cenſured for want 


of feeling, and gratitude, though 
the court was of opinion, that in. 
«conſideration of the horſe's age 
and infirmities, the unexpected - 
ſtroke of a bullet, might perhaps 


have been rather a mercy than a 


In ſome of your fubſequent trials, 


as, for inſtance, thoſe reſpecting 
cock - fighting, bull - baiting, c. 
we ſhall not diſagree, ſince I am 
retained on the ſame ſide as your- 
ſelf. But, to drop my metaphor, 
< the ſluggiſh bear,” you ſay, in 
contradiction to his nature, is 

= taught 
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raught to dance, for the diverſion 
of a malignant mob, by placing 
red-hot irons under his feet and, 
I believe you might have added, 
by putting out his eyes. Scarcely 
leſs, J apprehend, is the cru- 
elty exerciſed on dogs, and hor- 
ſes, in teaching them to tell fortunes, 
or play at cards; with many other 
inſtances of folly and barbarity, 
which, as you obſerve, are com- 
mitted without cenſure, and even 
without obſervation; but, we may 
be aſſured, that they cannot finally 
paſs away unnoticed, and unreta- 
hated.” + | 

E You- 


+ Your creed, or ſyſtem, throughout 
this Diſquiſition, like that of Dante in 
his Inferno,. ſeems to be, that there will be 

an. 
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Tou acknowledge, that, © the 


laws of ſelf defence, juſtify us in 


deſtroying thoſe animals who would 
deſtroy us, who injure our pro- 
perties, or annoy our perſons, ” 
This, however, you obſerve, will 
not hold good, in caſe they are 


not, at the time, in a capacity to 


hurt us; but the inſtances you 
have produced of this are ſuch 


as made me, I own, both ſmile 


29 


and wonder. We have no right, 
it ſeems, to ſhoot a bear on an 


inacceſſible iſland of ice, or an 


eagle on the mountain's top.“ 


an exact and literal retaliation in a future 


ſtate, of the ſufferings inflicted here, though 
you do not ſpecify whether this is to be 
effected dy the agency of ſuch animals as 


arc now the ſufferers, 


Now 
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Now, as to the firſt caſe, ſince you 
have conducted your bear to ſo 
ſtrange and inhoſpitable a coaſt, I 
cannot but think it would have 
been an inſtance of humanity in 
you, if you could ſomehow have 
contrived to conduct the gunner 
after him ; and, as to the ſecond, 
why the eagle ſhould be no longer 
capable of annoying us, becauſc 


he is on the mountain's top, is, 


what I do not very readily com- 
prehend. - | 

Here, Sir, for the firſt time, 
you mention your favorite topic, 


„ the origin of evil,” with which, 
you frequently afterwards attempt 
to work wonders; and this, you 
only hint, at preſent, as an intro- 


duction to an idea, which may 
3; KS - have 
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have ſome truth in it, and that is, 


that the nearer man approaches 
to a ſtate of nature, the more pre- 
dominant 1s his diſpoſition to cru- 
elty, and the more violently it 
operates.” This propenſity, how- 
ever, I fear, is not confined to 
thoſe only, who approach a ſtate of 
nature. Savages are indeed what 
their name imports, and the com- 
mon people delight in cruel amuſe- 
ments; but is there no ſavage- 
neſs amongſt well bred people? Is 


there no ſuch thing as ſcandal and 


detraction, by which many, with 
the moſt perfect politeneſs, and 
complacency, can deſtroy the for- 


tune, the peace of mind, or, even 


the life of a neighbour, or bene- 
factor, and then thank God that 
they 
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they are not like the Miamis, who, 
ſacrifice their priſoners by deliberate 
tortures; nor, like Smithfield dri- 
vers, Who harraſs their cattle till 
they are worked up to madneſs ? 

Not contented with ſavages, and 
the canaille, you next introduce 
children to be ſacrificed on the 
altar of ſyſtematic philoſophy --- 
a fiery trial, which, I hope, 
they will paſs through with much 
more ſafety, than they did through 
that of Moloch, * Children, ” 
you ſay, © approach a ſtate of 
nature, and, therefore, delight in 
cruelty.” Now, in the firſt place, 
1 cannot ſee why they approach a 
. ſtate of nature at all, ſince the 
firſt things they imbibe are the 


manners of their parents. This 
ſtate 


(© 


ſtate indeed is in itſelf equivocal, 

and indeterminate: we have heard 
of a poetical, or Arcadian ſtate of 
nature, the Saturnian age of inno- 
cence, and ſimplicity, to which 
our tender years muſt ſurely bear 
a nearer reſemblance, than to a 
ſtate of brutal and ferocious man- 
ners. But, ſecondly, if children 
ſometimes ſeem to delight in giving 
miſery, this proceeds rather from 
ignorance, than a love of cruelty : 
if they confine an inſect in a box, 
or transfix it to ſee it ſpin, it is 
owing to their being unconſcious 
of the pain they give; and, to 


ſuch a practice, when properly ex- 
plained, few of them, I hope, 


would ever return. Some children, 
no doubt, are born with vicious 


dul- 
- 
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diſpoſitions ; but, if cruelty begins 
with infancy, it will, moſt proba- 
bly, increaſe with years, and the 
man will be more ſavage than the 
child. However, that the diſpo- 
ſitions of children in general, are, 
comparatively ſpeaking, tender, 
virtuous, and beneficent, is what 
we have the higheft authority to 
declare.---For of ſuch is the n 


of Heaven 


But, above all the ot: tis 
ſportſman feels the whole weight of 
your accumulated indignation, who 


* views with delight the trembling 


deer, and defenceleſs hare, flying 
for hours in the utmoſt agonies of 


horror and deſpair, and at laſt, 


Mat. xix, 14. 


ſinking 
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finking under fatigue, devoured by 
their mercileſs purſuers; --- or ſees 
with joy the beautiful pheaſant, 
and harmleſs partridge drop from 


their flight, weitering in their 
blood, or perhaps periſhing with 


wounds and hunger, under the 
cover of ſome friendly thicket, 
to which they have in vain re- 
teated for ſatety.“ Here, Sir, you 
are ſtrangely miſtaken; nothing 
provokes a ſportſman more than- 
not to be able to recover his 
wounded game; nor does his plea- 
fure, I believe, ariſe, in any de- 
gree, from the pain experienced 
by the trembling fugitives, but 
from his own ſkill, the ſagacity, 
or fleetneſs of his dogs, &c. and, 
amidſt the ſympathy we feel on 

. this 
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this occaſion, we may reflect, that 
the animals ſo deſtroyed were not 
intended to ſink under diſeaſe, or 
old age, or be diſſolved by an un- 
profitable corruption. There is one 
practice indeed, for which reaſon 
check'd by horror, dares ſcarcely 
aim at an apology,. and that is 
fiſhing with. a hook. I do not 
mean to ſay that the angler delights 
in giving tortures, but I wiſh he 


would be more careful either to 


prevent, or to. ſhorten them. 
What ſeems to diſtreſs you moſt 
is the cruelty of the ſportſman, 
in © ſparing neither labour nor ex- 
pence to preſerve, and propagate 
- theſe innocent animals for no other 
end, but to multiply the ob- 
Jets of his perſecution,” As 
| F well 
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vel, 1 ſhould think, might the 
grazier be condemned for encreaf- 
ing his breed of cattle, merely to 
multiply objects for the eruelty of 
the butcher, and indeed fince all 
men are born to thiſery, what ſhall 
we ſay of the ftatefman, who is 
ſo mercileſs and unfecling as to 
-encourage ;population ? + 
For the ſportſman you can find 
no better comparifon than that of 
« a ſuperior (infernal) Being, whoſe 
whole endeavours were employed, 
and whoſe whole pleaſure conſiſted 
in terrifying, enſnaring, rormenting, 
and 


+ A female hiſtorian DD 
lated on the happy progreſs of her preg» 
nancy, replied, ©* Alas ! what pleaſure can 
it be to bring forth a child into a Ian 

. Sawvery ? ? 
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and deſtroying mankind, 8 ak cee 
muſt acknowledge,“ you ſay, that 
with regard to inferior animals, juſt 
ſuch a Being is a ſportſman. ? 
Upon the Whole, I am happy to 
declare, that this Diſquiſition is 
ingenious, and the object of it ex- 
tremely laudable, and I heartily 
wiſh that the moraliſt, the ſatiriſt, 
and the preacher would unite their 
efforts to diſcourage: a practices 
. which, tho”. not in the particular 
inſtance of the ſportſman, yet does 
in many caſes debaſe mankind to a 
level even with fiends :---they ſhould 
however be careful not to blunt 
the edge of their reproofs by pro- 
. ducing wrong or trivial, examples 
It is with pleaſure that I embrace 
this opportunity of paying a juſt 
E 2 compli- 
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compliment to an excellent novel 
by obſerving, that there is in the 
Spiritual Quixote a well-fancied, and 
well-ſupported character of a ſin- 
gular kind of knight- errant, who iſ- 
ſues forth for the protection, and reſ- 
cue of oppreſſed and injured animals. 
Tho' this laudable zeal may not 
perhaps be imitable in it's utmoſt 
extent, yet ſurely it becomes every 
gentleman, not only to ſet a proper 
example, but to exhort, reprove, 


or intetfere on all proper occaſions, 


in order to prevent, as much as 
poſſible, a crime ſo reproachful to 
humanity, and offenſive to the 
common Father and Creator of 
all things. 


(9) 


LETTER II. 


TO THE SAME. 


On his Diſquiſition reſpecting a Præ- 
exiſtent State.“ 


S 1 B, 
N purſuance of my plan I am 
now led to a conſideration of 


your arguments in favour of a 


præexiſtent ſtate, it is not however 


my intention, either altogether to 


affirm, or deny the reality of the 
ftate itſelf, This is, and ſtill muſt 
remain a matter vf the greateſt un- 
certainty; nor can I ſubſcribe to the 
cenſure you have thrown out againſt 


our divines and metaphyſicians, for 
negs 


( $8 3 
neglecting a ſubject, about which 
every thing that can be urged muſt 
be ſo very undeciſive. 


Jou ſet off with a moſt formida- 


ble liſt of authorities, The Gym- 


noſophiſts of Egypt, the Magi of 


Perſia, the Brachmans of India, 
the greateſt philoſophers of Greece 
and Rome, and the fathers and 


primitive writers of the Chriſtian 


church, have all adopted this doc- 
trinc.?” The wonder then ſeems to 


be that they have left no better 
arguments in it's ſupport. 


Your firſt ſpecies of proof is 
from reaſon; for though a male 
and female may produce a body, 
yet you think it impoſſible that 
they could produce an immortal 
ſoul to inhabit it. Now I muſt 


own. 


(ww 7) 

-own, I cannot ſee why that Almigh- 
ty Being who endued them with. 
powers for one effect, might not, if 
he pleaſed, have endued them 
with powers for both. Suppoſing 
however, that the ſoul is not tradu- 
cible, what then? Then“ you ſay” 
when a body is produced there mu 
be a præexiſtent ſoul ready to take 
poſſeſſion of it ? but if the ſoul be 
2 diſtin creation, I ſee no reaſon 
why it may not be created at that 
time as well as any other. Your 
idea however, ſeems to be, that it 

was created at no time at all, © for 
whatever has no end,” you ſay 
can never have had any beginning“ 
whenee-it muſt follow that the ſoul 
muſt have been coeval with the 
- Deity, ſo that the Deity would be 


no 
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no longer the fr# cauſe, nor could 
he have created an immortal Being, 
ſince he would not have had the 
priority of exiſtence neceſſary for 
that purpoſe. 


Tour miſtake both here, and in 


the following Diſquiſition, proceeds 


from your not conſidering the dif- 


ferent ſenſes in which the word 
eternity may be underſtood. The 
eternity of the ſoul both had, and, 
as we have ſeen, muſt have had a 
beginning, though it has acquired 
this name from it's having no end: 
whereas the eternity, in which the 
Deity exiſts is compleat a parte 
ante, as well as a parte poſt, for 
we can aſcribe no beginning to him 
who is ſelf - exiſtent, and the great 
Firft Cauſe of all things. | 
Your 
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Your ſecond argument from 
reaſon is, That our preſent being 
is a confuſed jumble of good 
and evil, happineſs and miſery, 
virtue and vice, reward and pu- 
niſhment, which is unintelligible, as 


well as inconfiftent with the good-- 


neſs of God, unleſs we take in 
the idea of a præexiſtent, as well 
as of a future ſtate.” --- The hap- 
Pineſs there is in the world is not 


inconſiflent with the goodneſs of 


God, and as to the miſery, this 
may be ſufficiently accounted for, 
from it's being a ſtate of trial and 
probation, without any reference to 
former diſobedience. 

Your next argument is from the 
face of nature, or rather the ſtate 


of man, and is very ſimilar to tlie 


6 tore 
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foregoing, Here, Sir, you exert 
all the powers: of genius and ora- 
tory, in a diſplay of human miſery 
and wretchedneſs, tho* not without 


ſome degree of humour, which 
may releaſe us from any appre- 


henſions of your having had more 
than your ſhare of what you ſo 
feelingly deſcribe. The ſcene of 
horror you have here drawn, and 


which could ſcarcely be exceeded 


by the pencil of a Salvator Roſa, 
is ſuppoſed, by you, to be the ef- 


fect of præexiſtent crimes. You do 


not indeed inſiſt on this as the 
ſole cauſe, for that would have run 
counter too violently both to rea- 


ſon and revelation, you therefore 


ſlightly, and en paſſant, introduce 


probation as a kind of collateral 


reaſon 


tw 3 


reaſon. And yet the world-is repre- 
| ſented by you in the ſame page, both 
as a horrible dungeon, and a ſpa- 
cious, beautiful, and durable ſtruc- 
ture, 

The above hypotheſis, you think, 
is neceſſary for the juſtification of 
Providence, in permitting 
Labour, and penury, the racks of pain, ) 

Diſeaſe, and ſorrow's weeping train; 


together with all the horrors of 
war, and thoſe bitter ingredients in 
the cup of ſocial and domeſtic life, 
ſuch as treachery, injuſtice, ingrati- 
tude, ill-humour, perverſeneſs Sc.“ 
Non tali auxilio --- if our patience, 
as well as obedience, is to be tri- 
ed, there mult be ſufferings- but 
are there no antidotes? are there 


no ſuch things as friendſhip, love, 
G 2 honor, 


. 1 
Honor, gratitude, affluence, learn- 
ing, genius? or if, in ſpite of 


theſe, the worthy mind be bowed 


down with affliction, will not Pro- 


vidence ſupply contentment, forti- 


titude, the applauſe of a good con- 


ſcience, and hopes of that reward 
which is particularly * to 


thoſe that weep? 

All evils may be divided into 
ſuch as we bring upon ourſelves, 
and ſuch as we do not. Now nei- 
ther of theſe, I apprehend, can be 
attributed to præexiſtent cauſes. 
The firſt-claſs are ſuch as apparently 
ariſe from our own miſconduct, 
and as to the ſecond fort, or inciden- 


tal evils, ſuch as the falling of the 


tower of Siloam, we are forbidden 
to aſcribe them to antecedent crimes 


in 
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in general, without any exception 
as to the caſe of a præexiſtent ſtate. 
--- Beſides we read much of the 
external proſperity of the wicked, 
and ſufferings of the righteous in 
this preſent life, whence, on your 
ſuppolition, it would ſeem to follow, 
that they who are the beſt men 
here muſt heretofore have been 
the worſt, and vice verſa; and thus, 
for our amuſement, we might trace 
them alternately back through an 
hundred other præexiſtent ſtates, 
for 1 ſee no neceſlity for our con- 
fining ourſelves to one. 

Once more, --- We may obſerve 
that the general ends of puniſhment 
are, either to work a reformation, 
or render ſatisfaction to offended 
juſtice; you ſeem to have adopted 

e | both 


A 
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both of them in the preſent caſe. 
But, if our reformation be intended 


by this puniſhment for preexiſtent 


crimes, why were they previouſly 


obliterated from our memory, 


which muſt rob the correction of 
it's due effect? or, if the ſatisfaction 
of - juſtice was the object, why was 
not that juſtice made apparent, or 
why was not the puniſhment ſtill 


further heightened by permitting a 


conſciouſneſs of former guilt ? 
Having diſpatched reaſon and the 
face of nature, you now come to 
revelation, by which you ſay the 
preſent doctrine * is no leſs con- 
firmed” Reaſon, as we have een, 
may be a cor: upt judge, and the 
appearance of things an unfaithful 


witneſs; but to revelation we muſt 
neceſ- 


ren 


(WI 
neceſſarily bow, as to a perfect law, 
which, when rightly underſtood 
mult. be infallibly deciſive. Here 
I muſt own I expected ſome better 
authority on your part, ſince there 
are paſſages in ſcripture which 
might be, and actually have been 
produced on the ſame fide, though 
I do not find you have quoted any 


text on the occaſion except one, 


which is nothing to the purpoſe, 
being plainly an exhortation to 
godly. diligence, work out your Sal- 
vation- with fear and trembling, nor 
do I ſee why this ſalvation muſt 
neceſſarily. refer to a præexiſtent 
ſtate, as if there were not crimes 
enow in the preſent. 

Tour whole argument then from 
revelation is founded on the doc- 


trine 
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trine of original fin, for © we are 
_ conſtantly repreſented * you fay, 
e in ſcripture, as coming into the 


world under a load of guilt, as 


condemned criminals, the children 
of wrath, and objects of divine 
indignation, which can be no other- 
wiſe accounted: for than by ſuppo- 
fing a præexiſtent ſtate, in which 


men had incurred the divine diſ- 


pleaſure.” This you triumphantly 
diſplay as the grand deſideratum, 
the happy clue by which you have 
at length been fortunately enabled 
to penetrate into the labyrinths of 
infinite wiſdom, and to diſcover 
that it's diſpenſations are a kind of 


abſtract of the penal laws, conſiſt- 


ing of either commitments, baniſh- 
ments, or executions for præexiſtent 
offences ! 


| 


IT 
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offences! This ſurely is rational 
Chriſtianity with a vengeance, and 
what I did not expect to meet with 
from Mr. Jenyns, | 


Still leſs does it become a de- 


fender of Chriſtianity in it's myſte- 
rious ſenſe, to ſay that © men are 
placed here in order to give them 
an opportunity of expiating this 
guilt by ſufferings,” „of atoning 
for their depravity by the uſual 


ſufferings of this life, and working 


it off by acts of poſitive obedience.” 
This, I ſay, is not very conſiſtent 


with the idea of their being at beſt 


unprofitable ſervants; nor with the 
neceſſity of that redemption, which 
you have ſometimes yourſelf very 


properly inſiſted on as the funda- 


mental doctrine of Chriſtianity. 
e H With 
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With what ſatis faction then does 
the mind return from ſuch reveries 


| to the conſiſtent, though myſterious 
| truths of the Goſpel! in favour of | 
| which we might, I think, extract an 
[ additional argument from your pre- : 
| ſent reaſoning ; for, if our fuſferings . 
| were the effect of any anteval . 
| 


[| wic kedneſs of our own, why might 
[lf not we ourſelves have been ſuffici- 
ent, and conſequently permitted to 
| atone for them? +-- ſo that the 
il redemption itſelf teems to indicate, 
| that great part at leaſt of our de- 
5 pravity has flowed from mans firſt 
diſobedience, and the fruit of that 
forbidden tree, Sc. which, as it was 
not contracted, ſo it is reaſonable 


to ſuppoſe it was not properly exp 
able by aurſelves. 


The | 


1 
The very exiſtence of evil, you 
think, neceſſarily implies, and pre- 


ſuppoſes a former ſtate in which 


men had offended, for “if a man 
at the moment of his entrance into 
a new country was declared a cri- 
minal, it would ſurely be unneceſ- 
ſary to aflert that he had lived in 
ſome other before he came there.” 
Here your ſimile plainly begs the 
queſtion. With reſpe& to a man 
arriving in a new country, he is an 
adult, and therefore muſt have liv- 
ed ſomewhere before; but with 
reſpect to a new born infant, this 
is the very thing to be proved. 
However, though the myſteries of 
the divine ceconomy cannot always 
be illuftrated by human occurren- 
ces, yet there is ſomething in the 
| H 2 above 
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above ſimilitude which ſeems capa- | 


ble of being explained with ſome 
advantage. --- A man arriving in a 


new country finds himſelf treated 


as a criminal, without the ſmalleſt 
conſciouſneſs of having incurred 
any guilt which could have occa- 


ſioned ſuch uſage; how then ſhall 
we account for this, unleſs we ſup- 


poſe that the prince of the country 


is inclined to make trial of his pati- 


ence, in order, if he approves of 
his behaviour, to promote him in 
future to the higheſt honours ? 
This doctrine however of a præ- 
exiſtent ſtate is, you ſay, the very 
eſſence of the Chriſtian diſpenſation, 
and the grand principle in which it 
differs from the religion of nature. 
Here, Sir, you take for granted your 


havin g 
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having proved that this doctrine is to 
be found in Chriſtianity, which is 
not quite ſo clear; but that you 
ſhould deny it to be any part of 
the religion of nature is rather ſur- 


prizing, when we recollect that you 


ſet off with repreſenting it as held 
by the Gymnoſophiſts, the Magi, 
the Brachmans, and the Greek and 
Roman Philoſophers, as well as 
plainly deducible from reaſon and 
the nature of chings : — now [ muſt 
own I know not who were the in- 
terpreters of natural religion, ex- 
cept the ſages above-mentioned, 
nor in what volume they could 
read it, unleſs im the heart of man, 

and the face ofMature. 
Laſt of all, permit me to obſerve 
that what I muſt think the moſt 
85 weighty 
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weighty and productive argument 


is till behind. Men in general 


are repreſented by you as com- 
pleatly miſerable --- are you then 
aware I hope you are not --- that 
by your ſcheme, which almoſt en- 
tirely ſets aſide the neceſſity of a 
future ſtate, you in the ſame degree 


deprive the ſufferer of this world 


of his beſt, his only ſolid comfort, 
the hopes of immortality? © Wag 
that man a lover of his race” ſays 
an ingenious traveller“ {peaking 
of Voltaire, © who deprived the 
afflicted of their moſt healing balm, 
and the aged of their greateſt con- 
ſolation? let the aged and afflicted 
anſwer the queſtion ---Wherein hes 
the chief alleviation of their ſuffer- 


ings? 


® Mr, Sherlock. 
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ings ? is it not in religion? ” But a 
religion which refers back human 
ſufferings, almoſt totally to præex- 


iſtent offences, will in this reſpect, 


I fear, be little better than no reli- 
gion at all. 

Thus, Sir, have I taken a view 
of your arguments on this very 
curious ſubject, from all which I 
muſt beg leave to obſerve in con- 
cluſion, that, to me at leaſt, you 
have made a præexiſtent ſtate Jeſs 
credible than it was before that, 
if it ſhould be admitted at all, we 
are under no neceſſity of adopting 
your ſcheme for it's 1lluſtration, 


— and laſtly, that, if it ever did 


exiſt, it was moſt undoubtedly 
not eternal, 


LET:- 


. 
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LETTER IV, 


TO THE SAME. 


On his Diſquiſition reſpecting The 
Nature of Time, ” 


SIR, 


AVING thus with great 
ingenuity 


| Deſcrib'd our præexiſtent ſtation 
Before this vile terrene creation, + 


you now very naturally and regu- 
larly come down to Adam, or enter 


upon a diſcuſſion of our temporal 


being; and, that you may not jog 


on in a vulgar track, you ſeem as 


— 


1 Prior's Alma, Canto II. 
deſirous 
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defirous of demoliſhing Time, as 
you was before of eſtabliſhing præ- 
exiſtence. You are indeed one of 
the moſt extraordinary killers of 


time I ever met with, for you have 


employed it, like a ſuicide, to de- 


ſtroy itſelf ; but ſince the ſober and 


ordinary part of mankind are till 
apt to think, that time is not only 
real, but of the higheſt value, I 
ſhall endeavour, for their ſakes, to 
fave it from annihilation. 

The three great points you here 
labour to eſtabliſh ſeem to be---That 


time is nothing, --- That eternity has 


no duration, and therefore is as 
good as nothing, and yet, notwith- 
ſtanding this new-diſcovered ana- 
logy, That time and eternity bear 
no manner of affinity, or relation 
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to each other ! --- It may, at firſt 
_ fight, appear an eaſy taik to refute 
ſelf-refuted propoſitions, but, in 
fact, this is by no means the caſe, 
ſince they are generally ſo deeply 
intrenched in logic, or metaphyſics, 
as to bid defiance to reaſon and 
argument, and indeed, as Biſhop 
Warburton expreſſes it on another 
occaſion, © are the leſs liable to be 
approached for having no weak 
ſides of common ſenſe, ? + --- This 


long eſſay therefore, in which I am 


ſcarcely able to hunt up one ſingle 
truth, might perhaps very ſafely 


have been leſt to the internal evi- 
dence of it's own futility, or con- 


ſign'd over to the laſh of your own 
zuſt cenſure, in another place, “ 
+ Triennial Charge, 1761. Page 103. 


where 
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where you ſay, © Some philoſophers 
have ventured, in oppoſition to all 
men's ſenſes, and even to their 
own, to deny the exiſtence of mat» 
ter, for no other reaſon but becauſe 
they find in it properties which they 
are unable to account for.“ 

How potent 1s the magic touch 
of philoſophy ! What worlds have 
vaniſhed before it, like an enchanted 
foreſt, and left not a wreck behind! 
Our bodies, it ſeems, have been 
long ſince ſyllogized into nothing, 


and indeed we can ſcarcely call our 
ſouls our own. Space, I believe, is 


ſill extant, tho* under perpettial 
apprehenſions of undergoing the 
| ſame fate, and, like the brazen head 
of old, you have now pronounced 
the non«entity of time. Quantum 
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eſt in rebus inane! --- In the midſt 
of this material, ſpiritual, and tem- 
poral annihilation may we not fear 


leſt, ere long, the very ſhadow of 
things may be run away with, as 
the Devil is ſaid to have run away 
with the Frenchman's, whoſe body 
was in conſequence ever after tranſ- 
parent. + And here, by the way, I 


beg leave juſt to obſerve, that the 


+ There is ſomewhere an old ſtory of a ſet 


ol ſtudents in necromancy, who bargained 


with the devil, that in return for inſtructing 
them, he ſhould have a right to ſeize on that 
ſtudent who came laſt out of the cave where 


they aſſembled, One moon-lighe night a 


Frenchman, happening to be laſt, recom- 
mended the Devil to the ſtudent behind 


him, pointing to his own ſhadow, which 


Satan accordingly ran away with and left 
him tranſparent.---Hence, poſſibly, the old 
laying, Devil take the hindmoſt. 


ſeems 


Ce 3 
oreat Berkley ſeems to have manag- 
ed matters rather clumſily, ſince, 
after depriving the world of it's ſub- 
ſtance, he has left it's padow unac- 
countably eclipſing the moon, with- 
out any denſity to occaſion it. 
Let us now examine into the 
ſubſtance of your reaſoning on the 
preſent ſubje&t.--- We are fo 
apt, you ſay, to mifake a ſuc- 
ceſſion of thoughts and actions for 
time that it is impoſſible to ſeparate, 
or diſtinguiſh them, and time ab- 
ſtracted from ſuch actions is no- 
thing. Well then, --- call zime a 
ſucceſſion of thoughts and actions and 
then there is no wiſtate - they are 
one and the ſame thing, ſo that 
there can be no ſeparation, nor ab- 
ſtraction in the caſe. Time is 
only 
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only the mode in which ſome cre- 


ated Beings exiſt, but in itſelf has 


really no exiſtence at all. A cor- 
poreal exiſtence indeed it has not, 
any more than ſpirit has, but that 
is no reaſon why it may not have 
a kind of exiſtence peculiar to itſelf. 
Strictly ſpeaking, it is not à mode, 


but a /mple idea gained by reflect- 
ion, and having it's own modes. ＋ 


But ſuppoſing time and ſpace to 


be the eſſential modes of the exiſt- 


ence of body, then ſurely they muſt 
be ſomething, otherwiſe there would 
be nothing for body to exiſt in ; 
and I muſt think it full as irrational 


to ſay that the world exiſts in nothing, 
as to ſay that it was made by nothing : 


and here I cannot but applaud your 
modeſty in not taking away ſpace 
+ Locke, Book II. C. 14. | 


ſed 
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as well as time: the ſame proceſs, 
and the ſame trouble would have 
done for both, and then you might 


have adopted, and — the lov- 


er's wiſh, 


Ve Gods, annihilate both ſpace and time 
To make one Sceptic famous! 


Your appeal to the authority of 
the Atomic Philoſophers and their 
Poet Lucretius, can be of little a- 
vail, This ſubject is allowedly ab- 
ſtruſe and difficult,“ but were it not 
ſo, yet when was there a deluſion 
or a nonſenſe which had not ſome 
ſect or other to defend, and patro- 
nize it? 

The diviſion of time, you im 
into days, years, &c. is what gives 
it the appearance of ſomething real. 
But ſurely it's being capable of be- 

= 
* Locke, Book II. Chap. 14 
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ing ſo divided is no. bad proof 
that it 7s ſomething real, Nor can 


I ſee the impropriety, which you 
ſuppoſe, in imagining time © to 
reſemble a great book, one of whoſe 
pages is every day wrote [written] 


on, and the reſt remain blank, to 


be filled up in their turns with 
the events of futurity. 
Your next ſtroke is at Eternity, 


which you ſay is a different mode 


of exiſtence from time, to prove 
which you aſſert that the Supreme 
Being ſees all things, paſt, preſent, 
and to come, not as we do ſucceſſively, 
but at one view, and in one aggre- 
gated maſs; and that ſince his 
ideas can have no ſucceſſion, they 
can have no time, ſo that his EX- 
iſtence, if the expreſſion may be 
1 allowed, 


ti 
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allowed. you, 1s what you would call 
perpetually indtantaneous. You are 
certainly welcome, Sir, to your own 
expreſſions, but you will allow me 
to ſay with reſpect to this, That it 
it does not give me a more deter- 

minate idea than light darkneſs, or 
cold beat. | 

I am happy to find, that you 
yourſelf acknowledge the incom- 
prehenſible nature of eternity, for 
* of this“ you ſay © human reaſon 
can afford us no manner of concep- 
tion.” If then we cannot judge 
of eternity, how much leſs can we 
judge of the great Author of this 
and all other exiſtence, ſo as to 
reaſon about or determine the mode 
of his ideas! As to other Beings. 
exiſting in eternity, we know that 

E Fae 
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there are things which the angel. 
defire to look into, * fo that eternity 
may be very compatible with a li- 
mited and progreſſive knowledge, 
and conſequently analogous to time. 
But tho? we cannot argue rightly 
on the Divine Eſſence, we may be 
able to ſee what is amiſs in your ar- 
gument about it. Eternity, you 
ſay, is that mode of exiſtence in 
which all events paſt, preſent, and 
to come, are ſeen at one view: 
Now this may be a definition of 
infinite knowledge, but ſurely it is 
not ſo of infinite duration; and to 
deduce from hence that God has 
no ſucceſſion of exiſtence, is to em- 
ploy cumiſcience, which is one of 
his attributes, to deſtroy eternity, 
which is another. The truth is 
* x Peter, 1, xi, that 
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that. his eſſence is far above and 


beyond all modes, or manners of 


exiſtence whatſoever, how then 
ſhall we preſume ſo far to dogma- 
tize on ſuch a ſubject, as to ſay 
that his omniſcience is incompati- 
ble with his eternal duration---that 
he, who allowedly has all know- 
ledge, and exiſts in all ſpace, ſhould 
notwithſtanding have nothing ſimi- 
lar to time to exiſt in, or, to ex- 
plain abſurdity by nonſenſe, ſhould 
exiſt in an eternity which is perpetu- 
ally inftantaneous ! 

Your next argument is one of 
which you ſeem very fond, © Eter- 
nity cannot be compoſed of finite 
parts, which, however multiplied; 


can never become infinite. This 


however is but a ſophiſm --- Whilſt 
K 2 finite 
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finite parts indeed are multiplied in 
a finite or conceivable degree, they 
are not infinite, but tho' the mind, 
by it's own powers, is unable to con- 
ceive them infinitely multiplied, yet 
this is no proof but that they may 
be ſo, and thereby conſtitute eter- 
nity. Here, by the way, let me 
aſk, What are finite parts of time ? 
months, days, hours, &c. are arbi 
trary diviſions, the creatures of 
fancy, and have in themſelves no 
diſtinct eſſence, ſo that tho? time is 
real, and eternity an extenſion of 
it, yet to ſay that eternity is com- 
poſed of finite parts of time ſeems 
not to be correct. On this ſubject 
however, Sir, we neither have, nor 
ought to have, diſtin ideas, and 
much of your miſtake, eſpecially 

in 


Ez 

in the preſent Diſquiſition, would 
have been avoided, had you attend- 
ed to that excellent argument of 
Mr. Locke, That finite reaſon is 
not capable of comprehending in- 
finity, © For whilit men, ſays he, 
talk and diſpute of infinite ſpace or 
duration as if they had as compleat 
and poiitive ideas of them as they 
have of a yard, or an hour, or any 
determinate quantity, it is no won- 
der if the incomprehenſible nature 
of the thing they diſcourſe of, or 
reaſon about, leads them into per- 
plexities and contradictions, and 
their minds be overlaid by an object 
too large and mighty to be ſurveyed 
and managed by them.” 5 


There 


* Locke, B. I. Chap. 17, 
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There are however two paſſages in 
ſcripture which you think evidently 
imply duration without ſucceſſion ; 
J am, and Before Abrabam was I 
am :+ Theſe are, Sir, inconceivably 
ſublime ideas, ſuited to the ſubject, 
and not to be adequately expreſſed 
in any language, except that which 
ſeems providentially adapted to this 
ſacred purpoſe. The latter may be 
an alluſion to the former, and you 
do not ſeem to be aware that the 
tenſe here uſed in the Hebrew is 
capable of expreſſing this myſteri- 
ous exiſtence, which 1s at once both 
infinitely preſent, and infinitely ex- 
tended. Thus, Sir, have you 
attempted to deprive the great 
Jznovan of that duration which his 


® Exod, iv. 14. John viii. 58. 
very 
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very name ſo emphatically imports, 


and to reduce to a ſort of mathema- 


tical point of time, the exiſtence 
of Him who is Alpha and Omega, 
the firſt and the lat, which is, and 
which was, and which is to come. F 
You next, Sir, treat us with an 


odd account of ideas which are 


imperceptible when they vary much 
from that deſtined pace with which 


they all follow one another in a 


regular and uniform ſucceſſion.” This 
to be ſure is not quite ſo perſpicu- 
ous as the ſhadowleſs Frenchman, 
celebrated above; but your mean- 
ing I conceive to be this --- Ideas 
will appear confuſed, or in one 
continued ſtream, if they ſucceed 
each other with ſuch a rapidity, 


+ Rev. Chap. . that 


* 
that the mind has not ſufficient 
time to contemplate and diſtinguiſh 
them; but from hence we might 
ſurely draw an argument for the 
exiſtence of time, becauſe it proves 
it's being neceſſary to perception. 

To all this reaſoning you ſubjoin 
what I muſt be pardoned in think- 
ing is no bad example of © ſimi- 
les unlike.” © We now, you ſay, 

lee every object as it paſſes, through 
a ſmall aperture ſeparately, as in a 
Camera Obſcura, and this we call 
time, but at the concluſion of this 
Mate the window may be thrown 
open, and the whole proſpect ap- 
pear at one view.” Now why ob- 
jects ſeen through a Camera Obſcu- 
ra have a more progreſſive, or a mare 
ſeparate appearance, I cannot tell; 


and 


en 
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and though when the window is 
thrown open, the proſpe& may, to 
be ſure, be ſomewhat wider, yet 
what idea can this trifling difference 
be ſuppoſed to give us of infinite, 
in contradiſtinction to finite percep- 
tion! Here permit me juſt to hint, 
that had I been inclined to make a 
compariſon out of this beautiful 
experiment, I would have ſaid, that 
the glory and brilliancy of objects 
there repreſented, might ſerve per- 
haps the beſt of any thing in na- 
ture to afford us a glimpſe of a 
future ſtate. 
I You aſſert that „time has no 
more a real eſſence, independent of 
thought, and action, than ſight, 
hearing, and ſmell have independ- 
ent of their proper organs” to ſpeak. 
L accu 
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accurately, you ſhould have ſaid, 
that the idea of time is gained by re- 
flection, as that of matter is by ſen- 
ſation. It does not follow however 
that either time or matter are non- 
entities becauſe they may happen 
not to be perceived, for then the 
ſun in a perfectly dark night, and 


an undiſcovered mineral in the 


bowels of the earth, would be non- 
entities. 
Your next argument militates di- 


rectly againſt your own ſuppoſi- 


tion. There are paſſages in ſcrip- 


ture, you ſay, © declaring the an- 
nihilation of time, at the conſum- 


mation of all things, What 
ſtronger proof then can we have that 
time at preſent is ſomething ? other- 
wiſe theſe paſſages would declare 
the 


28-4 
the annihilation of nothing, The only 


text you produce is that amazingly 


ſublime one in the Revelations : 


And the angel which 1 ſaw ſtand upon 


fea and the earth, lifted up his hand 
towards heaven, and ſwore by bim 
that liveth for ever and ever, c. that 
there ſhould be time no longer. + 
The period here put to time plain- 
ly implies it's previous exiſtence, 
and this ſublime imagery is intend- 
ed to expreſs, that human life, and 
indeed all things emporal, whoſe 


duration is meaſured by ſtated pe- 


riods, will then be no more, that 
the prophecies have received their 


completion, and that time muſt 
thenceforth be ſwallowed up in e- 
ternity! To ufe the word lime to 
mean our preſent being is common 


+ Rev. x. 5, 6. and 


1 

and familiar; thus the , unfortu- 
nate Lord Ruſſel, juſt before his 
execution, wound up his watch with 
this ſtriking and beautiful reflecti- 
on, I have now done with time, 
and muſt think only of eternity. 

Leaving Philoſophy and theolo- 
gy, you now, Sir, laſt of all, con- 
deſcend to quibble us into convic- 
tion. You compare the attributes 
and powers of time with thoſe of 
nothing, when realized (you mean 
perſonified.) © Nothing, you ſay, 
when ſuppoſed to be ſomething (no, 


Sir, it is ſuppoſed to be nothing) is 


thus deſcribed by Lord Rocheſter, 


Nothing, thou elder brother e'en to ſhade! 
Thou hadſt a Being, ere the world was made, 
And well fix'd are alone of ending not afraid. 


Theſe conceits, however, as it hap- 
pens, are not applicable to time, 
and 
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and if they are ſo to eternity, it is 
not becauſe eternity is nothing, bi 
becauſe it may be looked upon as 
the firſt of created things. --- You 
have more of this fort of conun- 
drum-argument, which I beg leave 
to refer to it's proper patroneſs, the 
Lady Diaria. 
From this non-exiſtence of time 
thus eſtabliſped, you ſay, „many 
concluſions will ariſe both uſeful 
and entertaining. Now tho' to re- 
fute concluſons drawn from falſe 
premiſes might ſeem a waſteful and 
ridiculous exceſs, yet, for the eluci- 
dation of your reaſoning, I ſhall juſt 
curſorily ſay a few words on each. 
: Firſt. If the world was to re- 
volve round the ſun in one day, 


and all our thoughts and actions 
We which 
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which now take up a year could 
be comprized in that one day, then 
that day would not only ſeem, but 
actually be a year This 1s mere 
trifling, for it ſuppoſes all our facul- 
ties, as well as the courſe of nature, 
to be different from what they are. 
Secondly. Hence it follows, that 
the more ideas we have in a given 
time, the longer this time will not 
only ſeem but actually be —— It 
will not even ſeem longer, for it is 
to the lazy and the indolent that 
time appears the longeſt, in pro- 
portion to the leiſure they have for 
contemplating and reflecting on it's 

ſucceſſion. 
Thirdly. We cannot form a judg- 
ment of the lives, enjoyments, or 
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ſufferings *® of animals, becauſe we 
are totally unacquainted with the 
progreſſion of their ideas, fo that 
the inſect ꝓ that ſurvives but a day 
may live as long as that which 
breaths a century. As the lapſe 
of time is regular and uniform, we 
can judge of the reſpective lives of 


animals as well as of any thing elſe 


in nature. 


* Your Diſquiſition on Cruelty then muſt 


appear ſuperfluous. 


+ A moral Poet might ſay 
Thine's a ſummer, mine's no more, 
Tho repeated to threeſcore : 
But this language does not ſo well ſuit the 
metaphyſician.— And here, Sir, you ſhould 
have referred to your original, which was 


doubtleſs that excellent Eſſay by Bp. Pearce 


in the Freethinker, No. 114, lately re- 
printed in the Gent. Mag. for 1777. 
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T Fourthly. We cannot judge of 


real evils becauſe we know not their 
duration, and things are here ex- 
hibited to us by ſcraps and detached 
portions, and look like miſhapen 
blotches, &c. [ thought juſt 
1 now that we could not judge of the 
ſufferings of animals, for want of 
. knowing the progreſſion of their 
| ideas, but ſurely we know the pro- 
greſſion of our own, ſo that we 
| have little chance, alas! of being 
unacquainted with real evils. . As 
to the appearance of nature's be- 
ing like miſhapen blotches, the read- 
$ er may be referred to my firſt quo- 
tation from you (p. 4.) and to the 

whole of your next Diſquiſition. 
Fifthly. Time being nothing can 
put an end to nothing; and as 
thought. int 


( v1 4 
thought bears no relation to time, ſo 
the ſoul can bear no relation to it 
either, and therefore muſt be eter- 
nal. Time, or rather cauſes 
which cannot exiſt but in time, do 
however put an end to all periſh- 
able things, and therefore time is 
ſomething. --- If time be ſomething, 
then ſurely it bears a very cloſe re- 
lation to our thoughts, and I hope 
I have ſufficiently proved that the 
ſoul may bear a relation to time, 
and to eternity likewiſe. 

Sixthly. On this article I muft be 
more explicit, ſince your reaſoning 
is curious, and eſſential to the point 
in hand. You repreſent divines, 
and metaphyſicians as having a re- 
ceipt to make eternity, and this is 
Take of time quant. ſuff. chop it 
into ſmall pieces, then add theſe 
NM mil- 
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millions upon millions, and extend 


it both ways till it is fit for uſe, — 


Then divide it in the middle, and 


pull each end like a jugler's rib- 


band as far as you pleaſe, which 
will make the half of eternity equal 


to a whole, &c. Here after ſet- 
ting your divines to make what they 
acknowledge, like yourſelf, they 
cannot comprehend, you fly to the old 
quibble that half an eternity will be 


equal to a whole. That an eternity, 


a priori, or a poſteriori, ſhould be 
called eternity may argue indeed a 
poverty in language, but this can 
be no proof that there is no ſuch 
thing. Will you allow that it is 


poſſible for God to create an immor- 


tal being? ſince this does not imply 
a contradiction, I ſuppoſe you will. 


Such a being then muſt begin to 


exiſt 
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exiſt in time, but will not ceaſe to 
exiſt to all eternity: this ſurely is 
intelligible enough, though there 
may be no ſingle word to expreſs 
ſuch exiſtence ; ſo that it is not true 
that © whatever had a beginning 
muſt have an end, and what has no 
end could have no beginning, &c“ * 
But further, — As a repetition of 
what you before ſaid, you again 
inſiſt that time is finite and ſuc- 
ceſſive, and eternity infinite and 
infantaneous, ſo that their properties 
are no more applicable to each other 
than thoſe of ſounds to colours, or 
colours to ſounds; and we can no 
more form eternity out of time, 
than by mixing red, blue and green, 
we can compoſe an anthem, or an 


opera - Riſum teneatis amici? 


* See above, page 39. 
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In truth, common ſenſe, like an 
awkard booby, is afraid of intrud- 


ing on ſuch company as this --- ſo 


fine, ſo learned, and ſuch entire 


frrangers | --- however to be ſerious, 


Your ſuppoſition that the attributes 
of time and eternity are not appli- 
cCable to each other, has been, I 
hope, ſufficiently refuted above. * 
Time indeed is finite, and eternity 
infinite, from the very nature of 
each ; in other reſpects we have no 
reaſon to doubt but that they may 
be analogous, as far as we can be 
able to judge of what you yourſelf 
confeſs to be incomprehenſible. 
Seventhly. Your ſeventh and laſt 
diviſion branches out into ſeveral 
others ; for by this hypotheſis that 


time and eternity are not analogous, 
Page 65. 


many 
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many metaphyſical and theological 
cobwebs you ſay may be bruſhed 
off, and impertinent enquiries cut 
| ſhort, ſuch as about God's fore- 
knowledge and predeſtination --- 
the præexiſtent and future ſtate of 
ſouls --- the injuſtice of eternal pu- 
niſhments «-- and the ſleep of the 
ſoul.” | 
_ Firſt, Sir, you fall upon the crea- 
tion, (which you forgot I believe 
to put into the above catalogue) 
and to the abſurd and preſumptu- 
ous queſtion, Why did not God 
create the world ſooner? you an- 
{wer on your own principles, That 
< he neither created it ſoon nor late, 
becaule there is no-time.” Now you 
will pardon me, Sir, if I think that 
the exiſtence of time, if not of pro- 
greſſive thoughts and actions even in 
the 


F.I6 3 


3 9 5 
the Deity, is proved by the creation 


itſelf, for in ſix days the Lord made 
heaven and earth, Sc. And here 
you have yourſelf hung up ſome 
metaphyſical cobwebs, which, by 
the help ef what we have already 


ſaid, may be eaſily bruſhed off. 


Having thus undone creation at a 
Jerk, you come to foreknowledge 
and predeſtination, which you et 
aſide becauſe they imply ſucceſſion, 
which has no relation to the eſſence 
or perception of God. Now if the 
foreknowledge of God be every 


where declared in ſcripture, this 


may ſerve to ſhew that his percep- 
tion has ſomething like progreſſion. 
The foreknowledge of God is in- 
diſputable, and when we conſider 


that his ways are not as our ways, 
| e 


( 
nor his thoughts as our thoughts, + 
we may ſurely conceive a predeſti- 


nation which may be conſiſtent with 
free- will. 


Here I could not but wonder to 
ſee you ſyſtematically ſacrificing not 


only a future ſtate, but your own 
favorite idea of præexiſtence too |! 
You talk of a mode of eternal 
exiſtence, in which, perhaps, the 
ſoul may not even know what time 
means, but how the ſoul could have 


contracted all thoſe offences in a 


præexiſtent ſtate, which you ſup- 
poſe it to have done in your third 
Diſquiſition, without agy time to 
contract them in, is, I owp, beyond 
my comprehenſion. 

The next article ought ſurely to 


have been with-held, in which, un- 
+ Iſaiah lv. 8. 
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der the notion of defending the 
Juſtice (or rather the mercy) of God, 


you give a looſe to your ſtrictures 


on the tremendous ſanctlon of re— 


ligion, and talk about eternal pu— 
niſnments being neither long nor 
ſhort, becauſe inflicted in a ſtate 


to which you have not been pleaſed, 


to allow duration. This, Sir, is a 


ſubject much too aweful to be 


lightly philoſophized upon, and an 
idea, alas! far from being remova- 
ble by ſuch reaſoning as yours. 


With reipect to the ſleep of the 
ſoul you have brought up no new 


argument, but have only been at 


the trouble of putting the old one 


on a wrong footing. If the foul 


does not perceive the diſtance be- 
tween: 


(89 ) 

tween it's departure and the general 
judgment, this is not becauſe time 
is nothing, either here or hereafter, 
but, becauſe like a man in a pro- 
found ſleep, the ſoul may be in ſuch 
a ſtate as to be unconſcious of the 
lapſe of time. | 

Nothing more, I hope, need be 
faid in confutation of ſo ſtrange a 
poſition as the above. Inſtead 
therefore of entangling ourſelves in 
ſuch metaphyſical cobwebs, how 
much better would it be to conſider 
and enforce the uſe and importance 
of time. Soles pereunt & imputan- 
tur * ſays the poet; and ſtill more 
admirably pointed and expreſſive 
is that of the divine poet, So teach 

© Martial, Lib. V. Ep. 21. 


N Wo 
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us to number our days that we may 
apply our hearts unto wiſdom. | 
After all, you profeſs your own 
doubts as to the credulity of your 
readers, who from cuſtom and pre- 
judice will be unable to abſtract 


_ exiſtence from time --- nay even, 
you think, though you ſhould ſug- 


get that various planets are 
peopled by various beings, and this 
world itſelf by innumerable genera, 
whoſe exiſtence is quite unknown, and 
zncomprehenſible to each other ; ſo that 


as ſome of theſe inhabit the unfa- 


thomable ocean, ime may be no more 


neceſſary to exiſtence than water. 


Now as to your planetary ſyſtem it 


is obvious to obſerve, that all we 


know of ſuch inhabitants is by ana- 
x Plalm XC. 12. 
logy 


(9 
logy, which analogy ſtrongly points 
out to us that they exiſt in time; 
and as to your mundane argument, 
ſince I cannot allow that logic is no 
more neceſſary lo reaſoning than water, 
ſo I cannot think we ought to defer 
all logical concluſions, till every 
ſhell-fiſh is able to comprehend 
them. --- In truth your appeal to 
the animal creation ſeems to be 
remarkably unfortunate, ſince, if 
we ſet aſide the calls of nature, 
there is no one circumſtance of. 
which all animals (I had almoſt ſaid 
vegetables too) appear to have fo 
univerſal a perception as of the ex- 
iſtence, and periodical returns of 
time. | 
But the chief reaſon why man- 
Kind will be ſo unwilling to come in 
| N 2 you: 
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you ſeem to think is ſelf-intereſt : 
A merchant ſubſiſting on long 
credit, a lawyer enriched by delay, 
a divine who has purchaſed a next 


preſentation, a general who is in no 


hurry to fight, or a miniſter whoſe 
object is the continuance of his 
power,” will not eaſily be convinced 
that time 1s nothing. You have 


here, Sir, given us an odd jumble 


of people in different, and even 
oppolite ſituations; ſome for the 


prolongation of time, and others 


againſt it. The lawyer, general, 
and miniſter will be againſt your 
nullum tempus bill, --- the divine, 


and merchant, (who will certainly 
wiſh for a quick return) will pro- 


bably be for it, ſo that you plainly 
ſee it will not paſs, Nor dol 
d think 
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think you will much encreaſe your 
party by ſending people *© into the 
ſequeſtered ſhades of ſolitude that 
they may be able to contemplate 
ſuch abſtracted ſpeculations,” ſince 
what is falſe in town will be falſe 
in the country, and the more it is 
conſidered the more falſe it will 
appear; fo that I cannot perhaps 
conclude better -than by acknow- 
ledging, that you have thrown out 
one idea in which it is probable you 
will not be deceived, and that is, 
that to ſome perſons all that you 
have here ſaid will appear to be 
unprofitable illuſions, if not incom- 


prehen/ible nonſenſe,” 


TH 7 


LETTER v. 


TO THE SAME. 


On his Diſquiſition reſpecting The 


Analogy between. Things material and in- 


telleQual. ? 


S1 m, 


HEN I firſt read the title 


of this Diſquiſition, I ex- 
pected to have been led by it into 
the depths of the controverſy on 
Materialiſm, and to have been o- 
bliged to labour thro' the ſubtleties 
of logic to the ſubtleties of matter. 


I was beginning to collect ideas a- 


bout the properties or powers of 


matter, and to conſider, whether if 
attraction 


attraction and repulſion could be 


looked upon as ſuperadded to it, 
ſenſation and reflection might not 


be ſo likewiſe, or, whether the ſoul's 
operation might not be accounted 
for on electrical principles. Nor 


was I without apprehenſions that 


your analogy might break in up- 
on free-will, and end in the ne- 
ceſſarian ſcheme, by which I ap- 
prehend the mind is repreſented as 
ſubmitting to be acted upon by 
motives exactly in the ſame man- 
ner as the body by mechanical pow- 
ers, which ſeems to be the propereſt 
method that could be taken of ap- 
proximating the ſoul to mere mat- 
ter. However I was glad to find 
that I ſhould not again be involved 
in metaphyſics, but that your ob- 
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ject was only a compariſon, or pa- 
rallel between the natural and mo- 
ral worlds. There are, you ſay, in 
the elements of the natural world, 
and in the paſſions and actions of 


mankind, powers and propenſities 


of a ſimilar nature; which operate 
in a ſimilar manner throughout eve- 
ry part of the material, moral, = 

political ſyſtems. ? F 
Fou have doubtleſs, Sir, treat- 
ed the preſent ſubject, as well 
as all the reſt, with great ſpirit 
and vivacity, and tho* the fern 
virtue of criticiſm might perhaps 
look upon ſome parts of your 
analogy as rather fanciful, yet hav- 
ing committed ſome peccadillos of 
the ſame kind myſelf (to paper I 
mean, for I have not yet committed 
them 
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them to the preſs ) I ſhall naturally 
be more inclined to excuſe, than 
cenſure them in this reſpect. This 
Diſquiſition indeed is leſs excepti- 
opable than any of the reſt; fo that 
fince matter has already grown un- 
der my hands more than I was a- 
ware, and ſince I foreſe@that I muſt 
be more diffuſe on ſome future paſ- 
ſages than [ at firſt intended, I could 
have been contented. to have omit- 
ted the preſent article, but that uni- 
formity requires I ſhould give a 
ſketch of it, and make ſome cur- 
ſory obſervations. 

I know not why you ſhould call 
this theory abſtruſe and difficult, 
ſince ſuch an idea of analogy be- 
tween the natural and moral worlds 
25 not new, and you yourſelf make | 
2 it 
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it very plain and eaſy by the follow- 4 iſ 


ing conſiderations &— T hat the diſ- 
orders both of the natural and mo- 
ral world are cured, or defeated by . 
their own exceſſes : The ſun by in- 
tenſe heat raiſes vapours to mitigate 
it's own fury, and the villain debi- 
litates his powers by exceſs: (as a 
properer counterpartyou might have 
ſaid, that a tyranny, like that of 
James the Second, begets an effec- 
tual oppoſition againſt itſelf.) — 
That the elements, and the vice: 
of mankind, are each of them re- 
ſtrained in their moſt deſtructive 
effects by their mutual oppoſition : 
— That as the middle climates 
of the natural world are moſt ſalu- 
brious, ſo the middle ranks in the 
moral are beſt adapted to virtue 
D | and 
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and happineſs ; and yet, That 
there Are no climates in the one, 
nor ſtations in the other, which 
have not peculiar advantages dealt 
out to them by the impartial hand 
of Providence. Cc. 

You next enter on a parallel be- 
tween the material and political 
worlds, in which you compare at- 
traction to ſelf. love, (both attraction 
and repulſion might have been well 
exemplified by the Hudibraſtic prin- 
ciples of love and fighting ) - At- 
traction, you ſay, which breaks a 
man's neck by tumbling him from 
a rock, is that alſo which binds 
together the whole globe, and eve- 
ry individual lump of matter in it, 
in the ſame manner as ſelt. intereſt, 
or what we miſtake for it, is the 

S O2 _ [a 
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ſource of all our crimes, and moſt © 
| RR * 5 
of our ſufferings, and yet is the 


bond of ſociety and ſpring of all 
our nobleſt actions. | 
Here let me obſerve, that when 


all matter, you again tumble your- 
ſelf from the rock of ſpeculation 
into the immenſe ocean of meta- 
phyſics; for, it ſeems, you are “ in- 
clined to think, that without at- 
traction matter itſelf would be an- 
nihilated, ſince what is infinitely 
diviſible would without attraction 
become infinitely divided, and con- 
ſequently annihilated. * Here you 
draw a concluſion from premiſes 
which are neither practicable nor 


conceivable, as is plain from the 


doctrine of Mr, Locke, quoted in 
k _ 


It 


2 3 
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my laſt letter. T We might indeed 
aſk you How that which is by it's 
own nature infinitely diviſible can 
ever be infinitely divided ? fince by 
this it would loſe this eſſential pro- 
perty of it's nature, viz. infinite 
diviſibility. I wiſh not however to 
dwell any longer on the doctrine of 
infinity, which, as we have ſeen, 
muſt always be the doctrine of er- 
ror. By this effects or concluſions 
of any ſort may be produced; we 
may divide matter in infinitum, till 
our reaſonings, like their ſubject, 
become loſt in their own infinite 
diſſolution ; or, we may compreſs 


it till, whatever may become of 


matter, our arguments, at leaſt, 
may be ſaid to be impenetrable. 


+ Page 69. 
4 But 
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But to return to your material and 
political analogy. The contention 
of elements you juſtly compare to 
that of parties. Whig and Tory, 
Sir, are the elements of the political 
world, the due and moderate con- 
tention of theſe ſhould certainly be 
kept up, and it is the part of every 
honeſt man to oppoſe that which 
ſeems likely to gain an undue a- 
ſcendency. --- but more of this in 
my ſeventh letter. 

Here you proceed to contraſt the 
viciſſitudes of weather with thoſe of 
peace and war; of which latter you 
ſeem. now to have a more favour- 
able opinion than when you wrote 
your firſt and third Diſquiſitions, 
ſince you allow it to be of uſe in 
the general ſyſtem, 

Poverty, 


{c 
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Poverty, wealth, induſtry, idle- 


neſs, ignorance, ſcience, deſpotiſm, 


and liberty ſucceed one another, 
you ſay, © like winter and ſum- 
mer: Theſe are indeed alter- 
nately doom'd by their exceſſes 
to deſtroy themſelves and produce 
their oppoſites, --- The flux and 
reflux of the air, like political 
controverſy, prevents ſtagnation, 


and each of theſe when carried 
to exceſs, gives riſe in the one caſe 


to ſtorms and inundations, and in 
the other to anarchy and confuſion,” 
and you might have added, deſpot- 
iſm too. --- Here again you pay 2 
compliment to war, and agree with 
Lord Bacon, That war is to ſtates 
as exerciſe to individuals --- whole- 
ſome in moderation, but ruinous 
in exceſs. Now, 
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Now, Sir, throughout the whole 
of theſe paralleliſms you have ob- 


ligingly furniſhed us with a ſolution 
of thoſe difficulties which in your 


third Diſquiſition ſo much diſcon- 
certed you, and made you fly for 
an explanation of them to an anti- 


mundane ſtate of things. --- For a 
further elucidation of this ſubject I 
would refer the reader to an excel- 
lent ſermon of the late Biſhop of 
Glouceſter on God's moral govern- 
ment, which I the rather mention 


«becauſe it will point out alſo where- 


in the two ſyſtems above compared 


are not parallel. 
Fug 


I ſhall juſt obſerve further, That 


your concluſion of this article is 


excellent, in which you give a diſ- 
play of the glory of that Almighty 


Being 


( + 3 
Being who hath connected all things 
moral, as well as natural, by this 


wonderful chain of reciprocal de- 


pendance --- who can ſay, not only 
to the elements, and the ſeaſons, 


but to the events of life, and the 


paſſions of men, Hitherto ſhall 
ye go and no further.“ Though 
theſe effects then may be generally 
overlooked, as proceeding from fix'd 
cauſes and operations of nature, 
yet in fact, © nature is nothing more 
than the art of her omnipotent Au- 
thor; or, as the the great Poet ex- 
preſſes it in a work ſomewhat ſimi- 


lar to your firſt and preſent Diſqui- 


fitions, 
All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee ; 


All Chance, Direction, which thou cunſt not ſee, * 


* Eſſay on Man, Ep. I. 
P LET- 
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LETTESR vi. 


TO THE SAME. 


on his Diſquifition reſpeRing or Rational 


Chriſtianity. ?? 


"BI 


Uitting philoſophy and meta- 
phyſics, you now direct our 


attention in the three remaining 


Diſquiſitions---Firſt to theology, --- 
Secondly, to politics, --- And ny 
to both of theſe united. 


« Several learned men, ” you ſay, 


eto whom revelation has appeared 


to be contradictory to reaſon and 
equity, have undertaken the ardu- 


ous taſk of reconciling them.“ To 
attempt 


( 107 * 


attempt with too much nicety to re- 
concile the conduct of the Almighty 
with the rules of human reaſon, is 
indeed highly dangerous and pre- 
ſumptuous. As far as this is proper 
or poſſible it has ſurely been ſo 
well effected by our divines, that no 
thinking man, who takes proper 
pains to inform himſelf, need fall 
into the above fatal deluſion. 
We are not however totally to ex- 
clude reaſon (of which we ſhall 
preſently ſee the uſe) from our re- 
ligious enquiries, tho' in contem- 
plating the great truths of revela- 
tion we ſhould certainly © endeavour 
to exalt the human underſtanding 
to the comprehenſion of the ſublime 
_ doctrines of the goſpel, rather than 
to reduce thoſe doctrines to the low 


ſtandard of human reaſon.. 
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Who the perſons are whom you 
at preſent attack under the title of 
Rationalifts you have not declared. 
They ſeem to be the petitioning 
clergy, with numbers of the diſſent- 
ers, and in general thoſe many new- 
faſhioned thinkers, who aping the fu- 
tile philoſophy of the beaux-eſprits 
of the continent, have fritter'd away 
revelation into a mere compendium 


of ethics. 


If all theſe be intended, there 
ſhould certainly have been a diſtinc- 
tion made, ſince, among the two 


_ firſt deſcriptions, there are, I hope 
, and truſt, many ſerious and well- 


meaning men, who think they are 
rendering God ſervice, by their at- 


tempts to explain revelation into an 


unneceſſary conſiſtency with reaſon. 
| Theſe 


* 

Theſe then ſhould not have been 
repreſented as the genuine offspring 
of the atheiſts of the laſt century; 
tho' they ought moſt ſeriouſly to 
conſider, whether their ſyſtem may 
not unhappily have been inſtrumen- 
tal in encouraging that reaſoning 
pride, which has almoſt baniſhed re- 
ligion from the higher ranks of life. 
Lou are very properly ſevere on 
thoſe who retaining an empty faith, 
will yet find quibbles from their 
own reaſon to excuſe their compli- 
ance with the commandments of the 
goſpel, who are happy to learn 
how they may be chriſtians, without 
believing one principle of the inſti- 
tution; and reje& the ſubſtance 
of chriſtianity, tho' they would be 
ſhocked at relinquiſhing the name.” 

Theſe 
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Theſe two ſorts of men we might 
call ſpeculative and practical Ratio- 


naliſts, and qualified by the above 


diſtinction, your Diſquiſition may be 
of great uſe, eſpecially in polite cir- 
cles, who, it is hoped, may be in- 
duced to pay attention to what falls 
from a man of faſhion on ſuch. a 


ſubject as this. I ſhall however 


make a few ſupplementary obſerva- 
tions, which, without denying the 


principle, may correct ſome miſ— 
takes in your manner of treating 
it. 


You revert, in two different places 
of this Diſquiſition, to the natural 
original depravity of man, and the 


redemption which is conſequent up- 


on it, and theſe you now repreſent 
as .adverſe to all the principles of 


human 


. 
human reaſon. Had you ſaid /upe- 
rior to it, you would have ſaid 
right; but whether they be adverſe 
or ſuperior, it muſt either way e- 
vince the impropriety of your forc- 
ing this ſubject, in your third Diſ- 
quiſition, before the tribunal of ſo 
incompetent a judge. 
As to the redemption, of which 
this depravity is a cauſe, you right- 
ly repreſent it as involving the 
higheſt myſteries, but theſe you 
ſhould ſurely have rather placed in 
the manner or circumſtances, than in 
the grounds of this diſpenſation, 
“ Reaſon, you ſay, aſſures us that 
ſufferings can never be compenſati- 
ons for paſt crimes, much leſs can 
the ſufferings of one Being atone 
for the guilt of another. To ſay 
that ſufferings in a moral ſenſe 
are 


(n 


are compenſations for crimes, may 


be exceptionable, but, in a judicial 


or religious ſenſe, they may ſurely 
be looked upon as atonements to juj- 
tice; and as to vicarious puniſh- 
ments, what elſe were ſacrifices ſo 
generally allowed of in the heathen 
world ? or how can we ſuppoſe them 
adverſe to human reaſon, ſo long as 


the ſtories (whether. true or falſe) 


of an Iphigenia, a Codrus, or a 


Curtius are remembered? 


«© To. prove the reaſonableneſs 


of a revelation ” you ſay is to de- 


ſtroy it, becauſe a revelation implies 


an information of ſomething which 


reaſon cannot diſcover, and there- 
fore muſt be different from it's de- 
ductions, or it would be no revela- 
tion.” To explain by reaſon what 
was intended to be reyealed above 

| reaſon 


E 


reaſon (as ſome things muſt neceſ- 


ſarily be) is certainly abſurd; but 
then the reaſonableneſs of the evidence 


muſt be proved, otherwiſe the reve- 


lation would have no ſolid founda- 
tion. With reſpect to the particu- 
lar circumſtances revealed, ſome of 
theſe will doubtleſs be ſuch as reaſon 
could not diſcover, nor fully com- 
prehend, but nothing can be ad- 
mitted as revelation which is adver/e 
or contrary to reaſon, becauſe this 
would claſh with thoſe principles on 
which the revelation is built, and 
thus the credibility would be de- 
ftroyed. + 


'+ Many things for a time have been 


thought inconſiſtent with reaſon, which, 
when properly inveſtigated, have proved to 
be quite otherwiſe. Galileo was thrown 
into the Inquiſition for ſaying the earth 

| Q_ moved, 
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Hifory is in ſome reſpects an in- 
formation of what reaſon could not 
diſcover, ſo that revelation, which 


is no other than a hiſtory of hea- 


venly things, may well be expected 
to contain matters far above the 
comprehenſion of human reaſon, 


and which, when revealed, it can 


only contemplate at an aweful diſ- 


tance. The Angels, no doubt, un- 


derſtand much more of theſe things 
than ourſelves, and yet we are told 
That there are circumſtances in the 
divine economy which even they 
are ſtill anxious to look into. Their 


| inability then, in this reſpect, ſhould 


moved, and a Biſhop of Saltzburg was per- 


ſecuted for aſſerting that there were Antipo- 


des. — I only wonder they did not hang 
him up by the heels. 


check 
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check the reaſoning pride of man 
in his preſent ſtate, and their eager- 
neſs ſhould excite the emulation of 
every one, and eſpecially of the 
philoſopher, to attain in a future 
being that fund ef divine knowledge 
which is evidently ſo deſirable. 
Might we not then preſume to con- 
jecture that there may be a ſcale, or 
gradation of myſteries riſing up to 
the Trinity itſelf, which, for ought 
we know, may be as much above 
any other doctrine in the intellec- 
tual univerſe, as the ſmalleſt fix'd 
ſtar is above the moon in the ſur- 
rounding heavens --- and yet this 
great doctrine is not mounted ſo 
high as to be contradictory to rea- 
ſon, for we ſay not, as is objected 
to us, That one is equal to three, 
but only, That in the eſſence of the 
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Godhead there is an union, or coex- 


iſtence, of ſo ſublime and myſtical a 


nature as to be totally imperceiv- 


able by the eye of reaſon, and of 
which the viſual optics of faith can 
afford a very faint and glimmering 

diſcernment. | 
Now as there are myſteries in reli- 
gion, (and that there ſhould be ſeems 
ſo conſonant to reaſon, that I am 
ſurprized any lovers of reaſon could 
bring themſelves to doubt it) ſo 
there are, as you obſerve, ſome 
precepts in the goſpel (and are not 
theſe parts of revelation ? ) which 
are no more a myſtery than the E- 
thics of Ariſtotle, or the Offices 
of Cicero. The truth is --- Revela- 
tion was intended to teach us our 
duty towards our neighbour, as well 
as 
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as ; towards God ; the precepts re- 
ſpecting the firſt of theſe duties are 
ſuch as regard our conduct in com- 
mon life, and conſequently mult be 
level to our capacities, in order to 
be of any uſe to us; whereas the 
{ſcriptural information which the 


Deity has vouchſafed us of his own 


eſſence is from it's own nature in- 
comprehenſible, and with reſpect to 
the uſe it is intended for, it is far 


from being neceſlary that it ſhould 


be otherwiſe. 

Strange as 1t may ſeem, yet there 
is much truth in your obſervation, 
That we are groſsly deceived by 
reaſon even in political matters, 
ſince conſtant experience ſhews us, 
that the fine ſchemes of our ſyſtem- 
| ns tho* highly plauſible in 
theory, 
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theory, are impoſſible in practice 


Reaſon indeed is equally fallacious 
in common life: We naturally ex- 


pect that a man, to whom we have 


been conſiderable benefactors, will 
be graterul for it ; but it is probable 
that experience will ſoon convince 
us, that he is capable of being ſo 
much the more our enemy on that 
account : Reaſon therefore, unleſs 
guided by experience will miſlead 
us even in things which are ſeen; 
how then ſhall ſhe be able to guide 
us in reſpect to things which are not 
ſeen, and of which we have as yet 
had no experience? 

I ſhall make but one more obſer- 
vation on this ſubjeR, and that is 
That after much ſeverity againſt the 
Rationaliſt ( which indeed is richly 
deſerved 
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deſerved by ſuch as aſſuming the 
name of Chriſtians, yet argue away 


their obligations to obſerve the mo- 


ral precepts of their Maſter ) you 
ſeem to ſpeak with an alarming 
complacency in favour of Deiſm, 
(on which I ſhall have a future op- 
portunity of animadverting) --- *A 
religious and moral Deiſt,” you fay, 
is a character by no means diſ- 
graceful to a virtuous man: If 
you mean in compariſon of a falſe 
and hypocritical chriſtian, why was 
you not explicit ? if otherwiſe, ſuch 
a declaration ſurely ill- becomes an 
oppoſer of Rationaliſm, and a pro- 
feſſed champion of the chriſtian 

faith! 3 
Is it then no diſgraceful character 
to ſpurn at all the proffered mercies 
5 of 


„ 


of the divine ceconomy, and to re- 
fiſt a weight of evidence, which, no 
one ſurely who had a degree of 
ſenſe above that of a bel-eſprit, 
could be able to withſtand? But 
e ſuch, ” you ſay, were Socrates, 
Plato, and Cicero,“ What 
could they have been ſuch under 
the Chriſtian Diſpenſation? Surely 


no. How much better, Sir, would 


it have been had you repreſented 
theſe as the ſoundeſt divines in 
their reſpective ages, and ſuch as 
would have been among the fore- 
moſt of that venerable claſs in ours, 
Shall then the ſon of Sophroniſba, 
who was almoſt a type of the 
Meſſias himſelf, be transformed in- 
to a modern compound of ſcepti- 
eim and preſumption? The good 
| | dann 
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Eraſmus, Sir, would have given 
you much juſter ideas of theſe 
worthies, whom we might entitle, 
Chriſtians by anticipation; nor 


ſhould 1 deem it inconſiſtent with 


S8 „ 2» 


in his apoſtrophe, where he ſays, 
Vis nubi tempero, quin dicam,---Sanie 
Socrates ora pro nobis! 


* Eraſm, Conviv. relig. 
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LETTER VI. 
TO THE SAME. 


On his Diſquiſition it 20 9 
ment and Civil Liberty.“ 


Sin, 
HERE having been an ex- 
preſs anſwer publiſhed T. to 

this Diſquiſition, which ſeems to 
contain the creed of- your political 
opponents, I ſhall endeavour to 
aſcertain the truth by comparing, 


and moderating between you. In 


doing this I muſt perhaps depart 
ſomewhat from the method 1 have 
hitherto obſerved. T2 

* For J. Debrett, Piccadilly. — Since 
the printing my third Letter I am informed 


there is an Anſwer to that Diſquiſition, but 
have not ſeen it, 


I am 


„„ 
I am far from thinking with you 
that nothing can be added on poli- 
tical ſubjects © which can afford 
either inſtruction or entertainment” 
ſince there never was a period, I 
fear, in which proper diſcuſſions of 
this ſort were more neceſſary. This 
indeed is dangerous ground --- for 


politicians are infinitely more a 


genus irritabile than poets, and 
he will be little likely to pleaſe 
elther party who is free to blame 
both, and will go lengths with nei- 


ther, 
While tories call him whig and whigs a tory 


Tou fay © there have been prin- 
ciples lately diſſeminated with unu- 
ſual induſtry which are abſurd, falſe, 
miſchievous, as inconſiſtent with 
common ſenſe as with all human 
ns ſociety 
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ſociety ;” This your anſwerer warm- 


ly retorts; and here let me juſt 


hint, that the word diſſeminate ought 
not, I think, to refer to the writings 
of ingenious men, but to the induſ- 
trious propagation of principles, 
by means of emiſſaries, paragraphs, 
Hand-bills, &c. 


The principles you _ are 
the following, 

It, That all men are born equal. 
2d. That all men are born free. 


zd. That all government is derived from 


the people. 

4th. That all government is a compact 
between the governors and the governed. 
th. That no government ought: to laſt 
any longer than it continues to be of equal 
advantage to the two contracting parties, 


As 


that i is, to the e goyerned as to the were | 
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As to the firſt, --- « Men,“ you 


fay, are not born equal in point 
of ſtrength, health, beauty, riches, 
or fine parts, &c.” to which your 


anſwerer properly enough replies, 


that this is not what his party means, 
but a natural equality as to ſove- 
reignty (but have not ſtrength, ge- 
nius, &c. a natural tendency to 
produce and eſtabliſh ſovereignty?) 
- they mean, he ſays, © that ſtate 
wherein all power and juriſdiction 
is reciprocal, no one having more 
than another --- that freedom from 
fubordination, which, antecedent to 
civil compact, belongs to every 
individual of our ſpecies, who is 
arrived at years of diſcretion. 
There may have been many ſtates 
antecedent to civil compact, but as 

to 
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to there being a ſtate previous to 


ſubordination I can only ſay, Gentle 


ſhepbera tell me where ! | 
Suppoſing the above to be, as I 
believe it is, a tolerably juſt epito- 
me of the Lock an ſyſtem, I can- 
not but ſuſpect that it implies a 
contradiction in terms, ſince this is 
to be a ſtate prior to ſubordination 
in general, and yet paſterior to that 
ſubordination which the firſt com- 


pact-makers were under during 


their minority. This would lead 
us to the patriarchal ſcheme of 
Sir Robert Filmer, which however 
is acknowledged by Mr. Locke,“ 


though the ſhocking principles 


deduced from it had been ſo nobly 
and effectually refuted by him. 


* gee Locke on Civ. Gov. $ 74, Kc. and 


51055, &c. The above work has fo far go? 
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This ſtate of nature could only: 
have exiſted amongſt ſavages, and 
ſo it is underſtood, as appears by 
Mr. Locke's appeal (whether right 
or wrong) for the reality of it, to 
certain tribes of half-brutes + in 
America. Suppoſing then that 
there was a ſtate of nature, and 


the fart of the majeſtic world, as that it was 
eſteemed a kind of literary treaſon to doubt 
any thing it contained. But this great man 
was far from meaning to eſtabliſh an intel- 
lectual deſpotiſm, or preclude others for 
ever from the exerciſe of their analienable 
right of reaſon. In his preface he invites 
the candid critic, and profeſſes himſelf open 
to conviction, Would to God his princi- 
- ples had been thoroughly canvaſſed twenty 
years ago! — _ 
+ I ſee no reaſon why theſe degenerated, 
degraded human beings might not eriginalij 
have had ſubordination. yy 
two. 
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two or three men- ſavages, diſtinctly Ec 
created, were accidentally to. meet le 
in it, without language, or any ideas 1, 


about government, might we not er 
conjecture that one of them by his be 
air, preſence, eye, &c. might im- he 
preſs the others with an idea of his fre 
ſuperiority, ſo that he would natu- th 
rally lead the way, and the others | 
as naturally follow. This is ſurely i + 
poſſible, and Heaven in ſuch a caſe arc 


might provide that it ſhould be real. "Mn 
Monteſquieu is of opinion, that in 1. 
a ſtate of nature © every man would * 
fancy himſelf inferior inſtead of der 
being ſenſible of his equality. 24t 
Whatever ſuch original people . 
might do, being ſavages, cannot be con 


any precedent to us; if they form- ¶ vr 


© Spirit of Laws, Book I. Chap. 2. 4 ** 
: E | 
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ed ſocieties, it would be enough to 
ſet us againſt them; but the truth 
is, men were not originally ſavages;“ 
ergo cadit queſtio - Now had there 
been ſuch a natural equality, as 1s 
here ſuppoſed, and the inferences 
from it expedient, and conducive to 


the well-being of ſuch a creature as 


man, I muſt be permitted to think 


'* We know but little of the firſt patri- 
archs, but from what is recorded of them, 


can any one doubt whether Adam, or 
Noah had as much good ſenſe or good man- 


ners as ourſelves? and to deſcend a little 
lower, let any man who has a head to un- 
derſtand, or a heart to feel, read the 23d and 
24th chapters of Geneſis, and then tell me 
whether the true politeneſs. contained in 
them was ever exceeded in the moſt brilliant 
court of Chriſtendom. — Mhatſoewer is 
more than theſe cometh of evil - or, at leaſt, 


tends to it. 
8 that 
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that the great Lord of nature would 


have given us as clear and explicit 


an information of it's reality, as he 


has of the rights of ſovereignty, 


and the duty of ſovereigns. 

I. That all men are born free 
Here, Sir, you are very facetious * 
about our impriſonment in the 
womb, our ſwadling-cloths, nurſes, 


ſchool-maſters, &c.+ What is meant 


This your Anſwerer is angry at, becauſe 


44 the ſubject is of great importance ” but 


Mr. Locke himſelf is ſometimes very comi- 
cal (B. I. $ 6.) and ſhould the greateſt geni- 
us on earth write a treatiſe founded on a 
ſtate of nature, which is - nobody knows 


what --- he will ſcarcely. avoid, now and 
then, laying himſelf open to the wicked 
wits. (Compare Civ. Gov. F 27 and 28, 


with Triſtram Shandy, Vol. III. C. 34.) 
I Mr. Locke himſelf ſays, ($ 55)“ Chil- 


dren, I confeſs, are not born in this full 
Rate 
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however is a natural right to free- 
dom, derived from a ſtate of equa- 
lity previous to ſubordination ; and 
this, as your Anſwerer acknowledg- 
es, muſt ſtand or fall with the 
laſt article. | 

To deny us ſuch natural ght 
as would be exceſſive and incom- 
patible with our happineſs, is very 
conſiſtent with the goodneſs of God, 


but then he has endowed us with 
ſenſe and ſpirit enough to ſecure to 


ourſelves as many civil rights as 
are neceſſary and ſafe. In this ſenſe 
it is that we of this land are indeed 
Born ſuperlatively free. This is the 


true ſubſtantial liberty to which we 


ſtate of equality, though they are born to 
it. The bonds of ſubjection to their pa- 
rents are like the ſwadling cloths, &c.“ 

| | are 
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are entitled by our birth-right, and 
for this we are indebted, under 
Heaven, to that excellent conſtitu- 


tion, which it is our duty to guard 


from all encroachments, whether of 
the monarch, or the people. 

« With a great ſum” ſaid the 
chief captain, obtained I this 


[ political] freedom,” (vaſtly inferior 


to our own) --« and Paul ſaid But 
I was FREE Bo RM + Of this fort 


of freedom and it's privileges this 


great apoſtle frequently boaſted; 
but there is not, I believe, the ſmall- 
eſt hint, either here or elſewhere, 
in the only book which could have 
deſcribed our primæval ſtate, of 
any ſuch natural ante- compact free- 


dom as Mr. Locke ſuppoſes; 


+ Acts xxii, 28. 
whence 
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whence it ſhould ſeem that there 
is no genuine liberty above that of 
a brute, * but what is ſupported by 
ſome authority; and Mr. Locke 


owns I that © in all Rates of created 


beings, capable of laws, where there 
is no law there is no freedom.” 
That we are naturally ſubjects, 
without our own explicit conſent, 
ſeems aſſerted by Mr. Hooker, as 
quoted by Mr. Locke. That chil- 


Mr. Locke ſays ($ 63) that natural 
freedom is grounded on our having reaſon” 
How then can brutes have it at all ? or how 
can men have it equally when their reaſon 
is ſo different? The truth ſeems to be, 
that ſome ſavages bordering on brutes, 
| have a ſort of natural freedom, but reaſon- 


able beings have a ſuitably ſuperior kind 


of liberty, viz. the civil. 
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1 
dren ſhould be born outlaws, ( and 
thereby have no right to protection) 
in order that they may have a pow- 


er of conſenting, or not, to be gov- 


erned when they come of age, ſeems 


ſtrangely unneceſſary; for in this 


caſe they muſt explicitly give up 
ſuch right when of age, ſince no 


ſtate would ſuffer them to demur. 


To have univerſal regiſters for this 
purpoſe would be endleſs, and evil 
drers will never willingly conſent 
to that which is expreſly inſtituted 
for their puniſbment,* _. 

III. That all government is (ori- 
ginally) derived from the people --- 
This, like the reſt, is impoſſible to 


be aſcertained : We know of no o- 


riginal author of ſocieties, but God 
himſeif r but what is the doctrine 


: 21. Pet. ji, I 4+ | + Eccluſ. xvli, 17 
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intended to be derived from it? 
The people, as having intruſted the 
magiſtrate, may reſiſt or depoſe him 
whenever they apprehend he invades 
their rights: Þ So then the magiſ- 
trate, who is the intruſted party, 
muſt never reſiſt the people, if he 
apprebends they have invaded bis 
rights. This will hardly be ap- 
proved of by any one who recol- 
lects that the rights on both ſides 


t Civ. Gov. (4 240) All this would be 
proper if it were true, as Mr. L. fays($209) 
that a good king may make himſelf belov- 
ed by his ſubſe&s, as a father by his chil- 
dren.” This alas is too often contradicted 


by hiſtory and experience. A ſeries of pro- 


perity will make people rebel even againſt 
their God — Were mankind perfect, ſuch 

ſyſtems would be excellent, but then 

what need of any government at all ? 


are 
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are equally eſſential to the ſalus 


populi.F 
Mr. Locke obſerves ($134) “ that 
the legiſlative is ſacred and unaltera- 


ble in the hands where the com- 


munity have once placed it;“ (this 


is laying a great deal) and Mr. 
Hooker, as unfortunately quoted 
by him ($F 135), tells us that 
„laws politic are never framed as 
they ſhould be, unleſs preſuming 
the will of man to be inwardly ob- 
ſtinate, rebellious, and averſe from 
all obedience to the ſacred laws of 


his own nature: in a word, unleſs 


preſuming man to be in regard of 


+ Surely the hand of providence is diſ- 
cernible in our aot being permitted to know 
our primzval ſtate, which might afford a 
pretence for intolerable pride and inſolence, 
either in the one party or the other. * 

, IS 
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his depraved mind, little better 


than a wild beaſt, &c.” If the peo- 
ple be half ſo bad as this, ſuch a 


body is not very fit to be conſtitu- 


ted the King of Kings. 
IV. That all government is a 


compact between the governors and 


the governed --- If this be meant 
originally and in a ſtate of nature, 
enough has been ſaid of it already. 
Mr. Locke ( tho? not very conſiſt- 
ently with ſome other parts of his 
book) ſeems to give up this original 
compact, where he ſays, (F 94.) 
“Perhaps at firſt ſome excellent man 
might have ſo far got the pre-emi- 
nency, that by a kind of natural au- 
thority the chief rule devolved on 
him by zaciz conſent, without any 
other caution but their aſſurance of 

„ his 


— — —— — — 2 


E 
his uprightneſs and wiſdom, Sc.“ 


Suppoſing then this excellent man, 


like another Orpheus, to have ci- 
vilized the rude people into regular 
government, might we not ſay, that 


government proceeded rather from 


him than them ? 
Mr. Locke however is pereuy 


right in ſaying That ſuch an arbitra- 


ry way would ſoon degenerate, and 
become intolerable, and hence the 
neceſſity for thoſe regulations which 
have from time to time taken place 
in well ordered ſtates, and to which 
we owe the civil which is the only 


intelligible, or deſirable liberty --- 


Call ſuch regulations compacts, and 

the difficulty vaniſhes, 
To this liberty which is ſubſequent 
(not antecedent) : to compact, every 
reaſon- 


( 139 ) 
reaſonable creature has an undoubt- 
ed, tho' not an unalienable, right. 
Where this is not claimed it muſt 
be owing to the weakneſs and 
degeneracy of the people, + and 
where it is enjoyed in it's full ex- 
tent, the great danger is, leſt it 


ſhould be over-ſtrained, in which 


caſe there is ſcarce a doubt but that 
ere long it muſt be forfeited, and --- 
loſt. Our great political duty then 
is to defend our own conſtitution, 


+ There is a difference between the man- 
ner in which ſome monarchs have been 
treated, and the ſtyle of addreſs uſed to the 


Perſian tyrant, of which ſome excellent. 


examples may be ſeen in the Chevalier 
Chardin, (chap. 24,) where one of his mi- 
niſters thus expreſſes himſelf, *< May my 
foul, and that of all his other ſlaves be ſa- 
crificed to the duſt of bis bleſſed feet.“ 


Tz to 


| 
| 
| 
if 
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which, tho' not perfect in theory, 
is in fact (if I may be pardoned 
the equivoque) the moſt admirably 
compatted of any upon the face of 
the earth. 

V. That no government ſs 
to laſt any longer than it continues 
to be of equal advantage to the two 
contracting parties, that is, to the 


governed as the governors — The 


word equal is ambiguous, and you 
have choſen to take it in it's wrong 
ſenſe, as if it meant, That every 
one was to have an equal ſhare of 
wealth, power, &c. If we ſubſti- 
tute the word reſpective or proporti- 
onable inſtead of equal, then as re- 
ferring to caſes of extreme neceſ- 
ity, the propoſition I fear 1 is undeni- 


able. 


Nothing 


141 


Nothing certainly but ſyſtem or 
party could have made a man of 
Mr. Locke's philanthropy argue 
with ſuch coolneſs, and unconcern, 
about the moſt horrific condition of 
human nature — a civil war. This 
he conſtantly calls an appeal to hea- 


ven, tho' in general he might have 


called it much more truly and em- 
phatically an appeal to bell. The 
times indeed in which he lived may 


be an apology for this, but might 


not theſe very times have furniſhed 
him with a different ſyſtem? Might 


they not have ſuggeſted, that, where 


the people are not the agreſſors, but 
are really and ſenſibly aggrieved, 
they will generally have temper and 


firmneſs enough to procure the moſt 


effectual 


| 
[| 
[ 
| 


( x42 ) 
effectual redreſs without the neceſſi- 
ty of blood-ſhed ? * 

The above ſketch (which is all I 
could effect at preſent --- and for 
which I have made room by with- 
drawing ſome leſs digreſſive matter) 


needs no apology. I admire the 


great philoſopher, and as far as his 
principles are conſiſtent with his 
motto, the ſalus populi, I am moſt 


* The coolneſs with which the revolu- 
tion was effected is ſomewhat evidenced by 


the following. On the king's being in- 


formed from time to time, of the defection 
of his lords to the prince of Orange, prince 
Beorge of Denmark who attended him was 
uſed to lift up his hands and eyes and ex- 
elaim — E/ il poſſible? — At laſt it was 
told the king that prince George himſelf 
was gone over; nay then, ſaid he, if Z/ il 
pelſible is gone, it is time for me to go too. 


cordially 


{ - 4g 3 


cordially with him --- The danger 
is leſt we be mifled by great names ; 
and in fact, the errors of the great- 
eſt geniuſes are proportionably 
greater than thoſe of other men. 

To refute an arbitrary ſyſtem, 
and teach the world that there are 


caſes in which a tyrant may be op- 


poſed was a noble deſign, and it 
has had it's full effect in theſe king- 
doms; for who 1s there in them 
who believes in the arbitrary ſyſtem 
of Sir Robert Filmer, or doubts 
that there are caſes in whick a tyrant 
may be oppoſed ? * But if thefe 
principles are found to be ſuch as 
- * This kings are not ignorant of. It 
reflects honor on the preſent king of Den- 
mark, that on being ſhewn the portrait of 
Oliver Cromwell in Sidney college librar Ys 


he exclaimed, 1/ fait me peur“ 
would 


„ 


would arm what is called the people 
with thoſe very terrors, and that 
— Right divine of doing wrong, 


Such, in ſhort, as would give the 
multitudes, who are ever deſirous 
of diſturbing commonwealths, a na- 
tural unalienable right to do ſo, they 
are ſuch as I muſt think Mr, Locke, 
if alive at preſent, would himſelf 
reject * --- Whether theſe or ſimilar 
principles are reſerved by Heaven, 
as inſtruments of vengeance on 
a rebellious people, Heaven only 
knows! 


® Could this great and amiable man have 
lived to ſee the ill effects of his ſyſtem, as 
he did the good ones, he would have wept 
like Johnny Gay, at the unforeſeen conſe- 
quences of his own ſuperior genius, 


I ſhall 


of which kings have been deprived. 


ay. 


et 


— 


2 
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( ins 1 
T ſhall now make a few remarks 


{out of the many I originally in- 
tended) firſt on your Anſwerer, and 


then on yourſelf --- He complains 


that © the door of St. James's is 
mut in the face of the Whigs, 
and yet he hopes, and is perſuad- 
ed, that the wiſdom of the Houſe 
of Hanover will keep at an aweful 
diſtance from the throne men pro- 
feſſing principles which levelled with 
the duſt the Houſe of Stewart. 
This is a wiſh to ſhut the door of 
St. James's in the face of ſomebody. 

If we add to this men profeſſing 
principles, which, under Cromwell, 


- levelled with the duſt the rights of 
the people, --- there can be no ob- 


jection, Should Tories degenerate 
into Jacobites, or Whigs into Re- 
5, 8 publicans 


f_ n46 }) 
publicans they can neither of them 
have any buſineſs there. 


It is the glory of the preſent reign 
that the door of St. James's has 
been thrown open to honeſt men of 

either party. In fact, there ought 
to be ſome of both near the throne ; 
the one party to prevent the ſove- 
_ reign from yielding up, thro' decep- 
tion or timidity, his own eſſential 
rights; and the other to prevent his 
being tempted thro' ambition to in- 
vade thoſe of his people. 


In every mixt government, like 
ours, there muſt be two ſuch par- 
ties as we are ſpeaking of; and a 
wiſe monarch, who knows that his 

own rights and thoſe of his people 


naturally 


} 
J 
: 
; 
1 
1 


mutually ſupport each other, will 


E 2047 F. 
naturally be a compound of both.“ 
It is a miſtake to ſay that the Houſe 
of Hanover was eſtabliſhed on 
 Whig-principles---It was eſtabliſhed 
on general conſtitutional principles, 
which are a mixture of Whig and 
Tory, and which have the eſſence 
of both, exclulive of Jacobitiſm on 
the one ſide, and Republicaniſm 
on the other. The Whigs indeed 
brought about the Revolution, but 
the Tories modified it; and ſince 
that, the Whigs have kept out a 


His preſent majeſty is as much a whig 
in every good ſenſe of the word as any man 
in his dominions , of which the conceſſions 
under the nullum tempus, and Grenville 

acts, &c. and eſpecially the renunciation of 
the power of the crown over the judges are 
inconteſtible proofs, 


V 2 Popiſh 
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Popiſh Tyrant, and the Tories have 


kept out a ſtill more tyrannical 
Republic, or Ariſtocrac y. 


A due contention, and equipoiſe 
of the above parties, which are eſ- 


fential to the conſtitution, muſt be 
kept up in the nation at large, but 
eſpecially in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, or we are utterly undone. 
It is a grand and capital error to 
fuppoſe that the Commons, becauſe 
appointed by the people, are the 
guardians of their rights only, and 
not equally ſo of the rights of the 
crown, They are choſen by both 


parties, and ought to partake of the 


ſpirit of both. 


A ſenſe of the dangerous vio- 


lence too natural to contending par- 
ties will induce moderate men to 


form 


mo 
s => 


( 49 ) 


form an independent corps of ob- 
ſervation, fo that tho' intereſt or 
prejudice will bias many, yet ſup- 
poſing one third of the Houſe 
of Commons to be influenced by 


government (no matter how), and 


another third by oppoſition, will not 
this throw the balance where it 


ought to be, that is, into the hands 


of the independent party? This 
Parliamentary conſtitution we now 
poſſeſs, and may preſerve, if we will 
avoid innovations. Our political 
ſafety then does not depend upon 
whether a few decayed burroughs* 


- *Permit me to ſay a word 9 on the 
faſhionable outcry of the preſent year. 
Small burroughs may be favourable, nay 
poſſibly neceſſary, to the maintaining of 
the above balance — if ſo, to deſtroy them 

would 


( 250) 


continue to ſend members, but whe- 


ther we can keep up this due equi- 
librium in the ſenate. Let me here 


repeat + That © every honeſt man 


would be to deſtroy ourſelves. At leaſt, 
they may, under proper regulations, be 
ſerviceable, by admitting men of genius 
and abilities, who may not have lufficient 
county or city intereſt. The members re- 
turned by the lords of Newton or Old Sarum, 
repreſent me, and every individual in the 
empire, as truly (and why not as honeſtly 
and as ably ?) as thoſe choſen in London or 
in Yorkſhire. But no man it ſeems 1s free, 


that has not a vote — this is ſo far from 


true, that many avoid being electors that 
they may preſerve their freedom. — Hence 
then we are told every individual ſhould 
have a vote — even the poor intelle&s of 


thoſe whoſe heads are meant to be ſet a 


madding by this device, may ſurely be 
capable of diſcovering it's abſurdity, 

+ See above p. 102. NE, 

ſhould 


I 


E 
ſhould oppoſe whatever party ſeems 


likely to gain an undue aſcenden- 
33 


cy. The ſteerſman, and rowers 


will be unable to ſave the political 
veſſel if the paſſengers refuſe to 
trim. 7 

But there is ſtill, Sir, an hea- 
vier accuſation againſt you, for 
by ſaying That “nothing ſo com- 
pleatly diſqualifies a man for the 
community of the bleſſed as a fac- 

+ This digreſſion will, I hope, be excu- 
ſed when it 1s conſidered that we are threat- 
ened with ſome of the moſt ruinous, as well 
as the moſt plauſible innovations that ever 
the heart of man conceived, Could I pre- 
ſume that theſe, and other ſuch reflections, 
ſyſtematically eſtabliſhed, could conduce to 
the preſervation of my country, they ſhould 
be heartily at it's ſervice. For my own part 
T am by no means a Michael Caſſio a good 
arithmetician, ſo that I ſhould never think 
of computing politics by the new-faſhioned 
algebraical method, 


(. 152 ) 
tious and turbulent diſpoſition ® 
you have ſhur, it ſeems, © the gates 
of heaven alſo againſt the Whigs, 
the Revolutioniſts, and even againſt 
St. Paul and the Apoſtles, becauſe 
they turned the world upſide down.” 
Are then the Whigs factious and 
turbulent ? Were our glorious de- 
liverers under King William facti- 
ous and turbulent? I will under- 
rake to prove that they were the ve- 
ry reverſe. But as to St. Paul and the 
Apoſtles, it is ſurely amazing that 
any one could be ignorant that what 
is here ſaid of them was the mali- 
cious ſlander of their enemies, fre- 
quently diſclaimed, and as frequent 
ly diſproved. 
As to thoſe diſturbers of com- 
mon wealths, who would deſtroy 


the equipoiſe of ſtates, and who ſow 
the 
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the feeds of diſcontent, that they 


may themfelves reap the harveſt of 
confuſion, --- how. their lot will be 
_ eaſt in a future being is what it 
more behoves them to conſider than 


us to ſay. Sir Robert Filmer 


admits, That a Tyrant cannot be 


* «« This-I.am ſure, whoever, either ruler 


or ſubject, by force (fraud, declamation, 
&c.). goes about. to invade the rights of 
either prince. or people, and Jays the foun- 
dation for overturning the conſtitution and. 
frame of any juft. government,. is highly guil- 
ty of the greateſt crime, I think, a man is 
Capable of, being to anſwer for. all thoſe 
miſchiefs of blood, rapin,, and deſolation, 
which.the breaking to pieces of govern- 
- ments brings on a country. And he who 
does it, is juſtly to be eſteemed the com- 
mon enemy and peſt of mankind, and 
is to be treated accordingly.“ Mr. Locke, 
9230. 5 
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ſaved in a future ſtate: Shall we 
then become more abject flatterers 
of the people, and their dema- 
gogues, than he dared to be even 
of kings ? O frye, fye, 
No! 5 

After fo long a neglect, Sir, I 
fear I ſhall be able to pay you but 
little attention under the preſent ar- 
ticle. The extremes of your party 
are as reprehenſible as thoſe of the 
other, tho' in the preſent juncture 


not quite ſo alarming. In a Diſ- 


quiſition, otherwiſe juſt and beauti- 
- ful, you have yourſelf deviated into 
party,“ tho? not ſo much as your 


I ſhall have occaſion in my next to ad- 
dreſs you on the liberty of the ſubject, 
which may be an apology for my ſaying ſo 
little about it here. 


| Anſwerer 


F 
| Anſwerer ; and of this it now be- 
comes proper that I ſhould produce 


an inſtance or two. To ſay that 


governments in general are the off- 
ſpring of force or fraud is what I 
can by no means allow; they owe 
their origin, under Providence, to 
the nature of man and a ſort of 
inſtinctive exertion of human pru- 
dence for the regulation of this ne- 
ceſſary condition. It is not good for 
man to be alone, and if not alone, it 
is unnatural for him to be without 
ſubordination. 4 Many revolutions 


1 


t Whenever the loweſt of the people, have 


been enabled, for their ſins, not to correct, 


but to overturn a government, they have 
_ almoſt always erected a greater tyranny, in 
it's ſtead. Such a poſture of affairs is to the 
body politic, as ſtanding on the head 1s to 
the body natural; one part or other muſt 

ſtill be uppermoſt, 


A2 and 
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and preſent. eſtabliſhments have been 


owing to force or fraud, but theſe 


are not the origin of governments. 
Becauſe we know of no original 


Tights which men had to give up, 


you argue, that Compacts are re- 


pugnant to the nature of govern- 


ment, whoſe eſſence + is compulſi- 
on.” This is far from being true, 
for no ſooner were there in the 


world the firſt rudiments of go- 
vernment; but there were the ru- 


diments of civil liberty alſo : theſe 
are twin-brothers, and if one in 


| Tome countries oppreſſes the other 


it is unnatural and baſe. 


+ It is eſſential to ieee 
honours and rewards, as well as puniſh- 
ments ; and, like the fairy, it muſt not 
always be ſuppoſed: to pinch and: bite, but 
ſometimes to drop a teſter in the ſhoe, 


To 


* 
J A 


* 
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To ſay that the eſſence of go- 
vernment is compulſion, is an alarm- 
ing ſentence. This would be diſ- 
tributing the world into conquered 
provinces, which is an idea at which 
every generous mind, eſpecially 
that of an Engliſhman, + revolts 
with horror. The truth is, that e- 
very government is by the very na- 
ture of things armed with a kind of 
internal compulſion to ſupport it's 
own authority, and reſtrain offend- 


_ + Biſhop Burnet in a paſtoral letter A. D. 
T5839, having ſlightly mentioned the right 
of conqueſt. amongſt other rights of his 
Patron, both houſes took the alarm, and 
. voted it to be hurnt by the common 
hangman. Some influence however ſeems 
to have been gained to the votes in the 
lower houſe, by a pun en the author's 
name, the younger members calling out, 
* Oh! urs it, burn it, to be ſure, ?? 


4 


1 


ers, according to written laws; but 


then it does not ſupport itſelf by 
force in deſpite of the good and or- 
derly part of the community, for 
whenever they are ſet againſt it 
there is a certainty that it has per- 
verted the ends of it's inſtitution. 
You ſay Every governor is in 
the ſituation of a goaler, whoſe ve- 
ry office ariſes from the criminality 


of thoſe over whom he preſides ; 


theſe ſometimes ſuffer much from 
the abuſe of his power, but they 


- would ſuffer more from their mutu- 


al ill-uſage if unreſtrained. ” Here 
your ſatire is too general to be juſt : 
the magiſtrate is appointed not to 
reſtrain all, but to defend the good 
and virtuous from thoſe who are 
void of principle, 


In 


( 259 }, 
In concluſion let me particularly 
remark, That it is not from the *ſu- 
perior wiſdom of our neighbours, ” 
but from the extreme encreaſing 
wickedneſs of this nation, that we 


are to apprehend the moſt fatal 
conſequences. If we look to the 


firſt cauſe of the fall of empires, 


it will not be found to be the power 
of external nor the artifice of in- 


ternal enemies, but the wrath of an 


offended Deity + at the national 
defection from that King whoſe 
title is ſupreme and everlaſting : 
What the preſent proſpect is I 
am ſhocked to think, and unable 


I On this momentous ſubje& let me ear- 
neſtly recommend the peruſal of an excel- 
| lent ſermon preached by Dr. Horne at an 
aſſizes at Oxford in 1775, and entitled 


« The providence of God manifeſted in the 


riſe and fall of empires.“ | 
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to deſcribe. Nothing I fear but a 


national reformation can preſerve 
us long! Our aſtoniſhing diſſolute- 
neſs of morals and neglect of ſacred: 
things; our extreme hatred. and a- 
nimoſtties, our intolerable commer- 
cial impoſitions, and very great pri- 
vate ( tho' not public) tyrannies. 
and oppreſſions, c. Ws. thele are 
the Helen thro? whoſe detention our 


political Troy will be in danger of 
burning ; ſo that I fear we may too 


well apply to our own ſituation the 


warning of the Propheteſs, 


« Cry, Trojans, cry! a Helen and a woe : 
Cry, cry! Troy burns, or elſe let Helen go.“ 


* Troilus and Creſſida, Act II. Sc. 2. 
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LETTER VII. 


TO THE SAME, 


On his Diſquiſition reſpeQing " Religious 


Eſtabliſhments. ? 


sz, 


S we have now „trrvellse toge⸗ 
ther through ſuch a variety 


of real and unreal tracks, not per- 


haps without ſome degree of mu- 


tual ſatisfaction, may I not indulge 


a hope, that having ſhewn myſelf 
by no means difinclined to praiſe, 


I ſhall experience a more favorable 
attention, ſhould I be under the leſs 


pleaſing neceſſity of finding fault. 


— x 


Y _ Govern-. 
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Government, as you well ob- 
ſerve on the preſent ſubject, has 


nothing to do with men's religion; if 


men's religion had nothing to do 
with government.“ How cruelly 


then were the firſt Chriſtians treated 


by the Roman Emperors in re- 
turn for their unſhaken loyalty ? 
But Chriſtianity, we are told + was 
intolerant of the eſtabliſhed religion. 
It was no more ſo than from the 
nature of things it was under a ne- 
ceſſity of being --- as well might 


the ſun be blamed for being intole- 
rant of darkneſs. F Had the firſt 


Chriſtians commenced Iconoclaſts 
--- had the heathen | temples been 
invaded by them, as ſome chapels 
+Sibbon's Hift: of the Decline, &c. Ch. 14+ 

þ II. Cor. vi. 14, &c. 


have 


FG 
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and meetings have been in modern 
days, the legiſlature would have 
been juſtifiable in the uſe of whole, 
ſome ſeyerity, but this was far from 
being the caſe, they only beſought 
men to turn from fuch vanities ; 
their conduct was truly peaceable, 
charitable, and diſintereſted; they 
had no more a wiſh to inſure the 
craft of Demetrius than the authos 
rity of Ceſar, 

This may ſerve to ſhew us what 
is, and 'ever muſt be, the ge- 
nuine ſpirit of Chriſtianity; and 
what you next obſerve, viz. that 
% men do not quarrel with each 
other for their belief in ſpeculative 
doctrines, but becauſe fuch doctrines 
are ſignals of ſome party, adverſe 


to their intereſts or ambition * may 
Y 2 ſuffi- 


WG 7 - 
ſufficiently exculpate religion from 
being the real cauſe of thoſe. wars 
and maſſacres which have been laid 
to her charge by the 8 of 
Ferney. 

| Chriſtianity, pl and ex- 
cellent as it is, does not however 
ſeem intended to appear to every 
one ſimply and uniformly the ſame; 


all men think the rainbow beautiful, 


tho' no two ſee it in the ſame point 
of view. The mind of .man is in- 
finitely various, and always more or 
leſs corrupt; and religion from it's 
own nature mult be in ſome parts 
awfully obſcure : Hence then thoſe 
| diviſions among chriſtians which 
were neither unintended, nor unfore- 
told, © There muſt be alſo heręſies a- 
morgen you, that they which are ap- 

proved 
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Pon? may be made manife 25 amongſt 


you. 

It is but too true, I fear, that ſuch | 
ſets in the preſent ſtate of things, 
could not long ſubſiſt peaceably 
together, did not government e- 
ſpouſe and eſtabliſh ſome one a- 
mongſt them in preference to the 
reſt: much leſs ] apprehend would 
ir be poſlible, according to the idea 
of Chillingworth, to eſtabliſh the 
bible at large as the religion of pro- 
teſtants, which would in fact be 
making as many ſets as individuals. 
That a national church then muſt 
be eſtabliſhed, with teſts and ſub- 
 ſcriptions, ſeems unavoidable ; and 
the duty of conformity obviouſly 
ariſes from the benefits of union, 
| ® 3 Cor, xi, 19. 5 
ä and 
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and the rights of a majority to bind 
a minority; but we muſt beware, 
leſt we puſh this duty too far, by 
which it would end in a reflection 
on the reformation itſelf. The duty 
of conformity is certainly great, 


bdut the duty of toleration is ſtill 


greater: when ſects which are tole- 
rated continue ſtrugling for power, 
they diſcover that they are not truly 
chriſtian, but an eſtabliſiment which 


adopts perſecution becomes com- 


pleatly heatheniſt. 


I hope and truſt that wha you 
ſay of ſects and diſſenters is too harſh 


and ſevere, ſince, in general you 
_ repreſent them as reſtleſs and impla- 
cable enemies to government, and 


as © obſerving a conſtant routine of 


 imploring toleration, claimung equa- 
lity 
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lity, and ſtrugling for ſuperiority >» 


though, if they would confine 


| themſelves to ſpeculation only, you 


allow that they might be pious 


and honeſt men, laudably tenacious 
of opinions, to which they are an- 


ſwerable to God alone.” But why 


muſt diſſenters be always enemies 
to government ? becauſe, you ſay, 


<« it patronizes a profeſſion which 


they muſt look upon as falſe and 
impioußs. To this, I doubt not, 
theſe gentlemen will thank me for 
glving a decided negative. Impibus, 
Sir, is a word which we do not now 
apply even to Popery itſelf, and not- 


withſtanding the black catalogue of | 


former ſuperſtitions, yet no intelli- 
gent proteſtant, I hope at preſent, 


Jovi on different ſects in any other 
light 
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light than as being comparatively 
_ ineligible, 

From what remains of this Dit. 
quiſition we might be tempted to 
ſuſpect, that you ſet up your eſta- 
bliſhment for no other purpoſe but 
to ſhew your ingenuity in pulling it 


to pieces --- Extend, you ſay, 


the comprehenſion ever ſo widely, 
it will exclude many pious and wor- 


thy perſons, who. are tenacious of 


different principles, and narrow it 
to any degree, it will ſtill admit all 
thoſe who have none.” Lou are 
however, for admitting ſuch as have 
no principle, on account of the aſ- 
ſiſtance they may render to the ſtate; 
fince, though they are not ſo good 
men, they may be better ſubjects.” 
Whether you refer to the unprin- 
: cipled 
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cipled clergy, or laity, or both, 1 
know not; but ſuch expreſſions 1 
muſt ſincerely regret as of the moſt 
dangerous tendency. It is true you 
only ſay that bad men may be good 
ſubjects, which, as providence de- 
lights to bring good out of evil, 
may ſometimes be the caſe; but no 
wiſe and good government will 
place any great dependance upon 
ſuch, ſince, by your own confeſſion, 
their ſupport ariſes entirely from in- 
tereſted, and not from public ſpirit- 
ed motives; whereas it might eaſily 
be proved that no one 1s truly a 
good ſubject, who is not ſo for con- 
ſcience ſake. 

This age has already produced a 
theoretic monſter in the poſition, 


chat a king may be a good king, 
2 though 
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though a bad man, and devoid of 
religious principles. Suppoſe then 
we were to accommodate ſuch a 
good irreligious, unprincipled king, 
with a ſet of your equally good irreli- 
gious, unprincipled ſubje&s, ſince, 
by ſuppoſition, there would be no 
real faith, honor, honeſty, or pub- 
lic ſpirit on either ſide, this would 
doubtleſs give riſe to a moſt en- 
chanting Avs-topia, which JI muſt 
leave thoſe who have more leiſure 
and fancy than myſelf to depict in 
proper colors. 

The imperfections and corrupti- 
ons of all eſtabliſhed religions are 
obvious and undeniable; but then 
it is highly neceſſary to make a diſ- 
tinction between human eſtabhſh- 
ments and Chriſtianity itſelf. Eſta- 

bliſh 


/ 
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bliſhments, being both fabricated, 
and carried on by men, muſt neceſ- 
darily be imperfect in their conſtitu- 
tion, and corrupt in their admini- 
ftration,- but Chriſtianity, which is 
framed and adminiſtered by God 
himſelf, muſt be a perfect and unde- 
filed law, 

Thus far, Sir, we are nearly 


agreed, but the diſtinction which 


you preſently make, with reſpect to 
liberty, (to which ineſtimable bleſ- 
ſing I am as truly and zealouſly 
attached as Mr. Locke himſelf, 


though I cannot altogether agree 


with him as to it's origin and ex- 
tent); this diſtinction, I ſay, muſt 
not be ſo lightly and eaſily paſſed 


over. Mankind,” it ſeems, © are 


always to be conſidered in a two- 
Z 2 fold 
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a 


fold capacity, as individuals, and 
as members of ſociety.” As indi- 
viduals of a general ſpecies you 
allow us the greateſt liberty imagin- 
able, for as ſuch we are free, equal 
and independent; but you give the 
magiſtrate an unlimited controul 
over us, as members of ſociety, for 


in this capacity, obedience to our 


ſuperiors is an indiſpenſible duty. 
Now the difficulty here whether 
intended or accidental, conſiſts in 
the ambiguity of the word individual, 
If you mean unconnetted individu- 


als in a fanciful ſtate of nature, your 


poſition may be true in theory, but 
impoſſible in practice, ſince we ne- 


ver can be, and conſequently never 


can a, in ſuch a ſtate ; but if you 
refer to a man as an individual in 
ſocial 
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ſocial common life, with reſpect to 
his neighbours, in contradiſtinction 


to a member of ſociety, with re- 
ſpect to the magiſtrate, your poſi- 


tion is not true, for there he is no 
leſs feriouſly bound by his duty to 
his neighbour, than by his duty to 
his king. The ſame reaſoning you 


apply to religious liberty, in order 
to ſhew that in their public charac- 
&ters men muſt conform whether 
their conſciences will let them or 


not. What then is the ſum of this 
liberty which you have been pleaſ- 


ed to allow us? It amounts to the 
molt abſolute freedom with reſpect 
to a ſtate which we never can be 


in, and an abſolute ſlavery with re- 


ſpect to that in which we are. 

The extremes of liberty or ſlavery 
were not made for man; the per- 
| flection 
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fection of earthly ſtates is legal gov- 
ernment, where he is free to do 
good but not to do evil. Your 
alarming, and truly cenſurable poſi- 
tion, that we are not free as mem- 
bers of ſociety, is, as I hope I have 
already proved, + the very reverſe 
of the truth. The only true and 
ſubſtantial liberty is what we enjoy 
by being citizens, ſince this renders: 
us capable of rights and privileges, 
with which a ſtate of nature is un- 
acquainted even in idea. 

We now ſeem to be arrived at 
the denofiment or unravelling of the 
plot, in which the artful manage- 
ment of a fable chiefly conſiſts. 
But ſurely we have here the princi- 


* Page 131, &c. 
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pal character ſhifred upon us, ſince, 


inſtead of an eſtabliſhment, Chriſti- 
anity itſelf is now brought upon the 
ſtage in propria perſona --- But to 


drop my metaphor, though you 
profeſſed this to be a Diſquiſition 
on „ religious eſtabliſhments” yet 
from hence to the end of it you have 
choſen openly to attack Chriſtianity, 
as incompatible with the occupati- 
ons of mankind, and n unfit 
for general uſe. 

It is remarkable” you ſay gi 
Chriſtianity conſtantly addreſſes us 


as men, never as citizens; the only 


duty it requires of us under that 


character is ſubmiſſion to power in 
general, but (it) preſcribes no rules 
for our political conduct. This 


{ſentence is both obſcure and con- 
| tra- 


0 
tradictory. You ſeem to mean that 
Chriſtianity gives us particular rules 


for our private, but only general 


ones for our public conduct. I 
ſhall conſider both theſe ideas in 
their turns, and firſt for the poli- 
tical. Els 
If religion enjoins one poli- 


tical duty, viz, that of ſubmiſſion, 


how can it be ſaid never to addreſs. 


us as citizens? To expect that par- 


ticular directions ſhould be found 
in it, which might apply to the 
Engliſh, French, or German con- 
ſtitutions, would ſurely be enter- 

taining a very mean, and contracted 


dea of a catholic ſyſtem. It's ca- 
non however includes a Levitical 


law, which is particular enough, 
and which bids much fairer than 
1 3 "F 
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any ſtate-of-nature-compaCts, to be 


looked upon as the general ſource 
of human juriſprudence. 

There cannot be a ſtronger mark 
of the divine energy, than for a law 


to be univerſal without being parti- 


cular; and this is ſo much the caſe 
with regard to the well-known in- 
junctions of Chriſtianity on this 
head, that I own I am unable to 
conceive a ſtandard of political duty 
more perfect, and univerſally ap- 
plicable. 

By ſaying Chriſtianity zever ad- 
dreſſes us as citizens, you have per- 
| haps unknowingly, paid it a great 


compliment. Had the goſpel been 


a forgery, and it's firſt preachers 


intended to ſet up, or favour ſome 


particular government, it is utterly 
| Aa incon- 


1 
inconceivable that it could have 
been ſo ſparing in it's political di- 
rections. Other religions have been 


plainly adapted to the ſetting up of 
caliphs, popes, or lamas; and Pa- 
ganiſm, which began with idoli- 
zing dead kings, at laſt blaſphe- 
mouſly proceeded to pay divine _ 
nors to the living. 

But the chief difficulty. conſiſts 
in your aſſertion, (though in the 
teeth of the thirty ſeventh article) 
that Chriſtianity is abfolutely incom- 
patible with the carrying on of war.* 
This war, alas ! is one of the four 
ſore judgments in the hand of God, 
and we can no more expect that 


This queſtion is learnedly and elabo- 
rately diſcuſſed by Grotius de jure belli et 
re 
+ Ezekiel, xiv. 21. 


Chriſti- 


Chriftianity ſhould forbid it, chan 


that it ſhould forbid the peſtilence. 
Unjuſt hoſtilities indeed are cenſur- 
ed, but wars in general, and eſpe- 
cially the defenſive, are winked at 
for the preſent, and their total ceſ- 
ſation will be one diſtinguiſhing fea- 
ture of the Meſſiah's kingdom.“ 
When our Saviour ſaw Herod 
marching. out againſt a neighbour- 
ing prince, he contented himſelf 
with merely railing a parable upon 
this circumſtance; $ and when St. 
Paul wrought in his calling as a 
tent- maker, could he be certain that 


- his work would never be made uſe 


* James iv. I. 


Luke xiv, 31. 
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of but in the peregrinations of 


peaceful clans ? * - | 

We now come to our duty as 
private individuals, under which 
character you ſay Chriſtianity con- 
fantly addreſſes us. Any one” you 


ſay, as an invidual, may pay obe- 
dience to it: to thoſe who have little 


to do with the buſy occupations of 


the world it is an ealy taſk ; for 
thoſe who are deeply engaged in 


* Our religion 1s ſo far from being ad- 
verſe to this profeſſion, that in the armies 
of the later emperors there were no better 
ſoldiers. than the Chriſtians; and indeed, 
whenever the ſpirit of it has been infuſed 
into a ſhip's crew, or a regiment, by conſci- 
entious commanders, they have always been 


known to fight the better for that very cir- 
cumſtance. 


the 
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the moſt innocent of them it is ex- 


tremely difficult.“ Here then we 
have a religion conſtantly addreſ- 


ſing us under a character in which 


we can comply with not one of it's 
precepts ! If you mean individuals, 
in a ſtate of nature, it is nonſenſe, 
you might as well allude to a 
ſtate of præexiſtence. ; 

Nothing, Sir, can poſſibly be 
more dangerous or untrue than to 
repreſent Chriſtianity as impractica- 


ble, or having a ſpirit of inattivity, 


This is fo far from being the caſe, 


* How naturally do the extremes of op- 
poſite principles bring us round to the ſame 
point of error! You have here been led 
to a deduction exactly ſimilar to the qualms 
of Mr. Maw-worm, in the Play, who, I 
think, 1s ** a-fear'd as how it ſhould be a fin 
to keep a ſhop, ” 


that 
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that it inculcates a ſpirit of induſtry, 
Be not flothful in buſineſs. It is pro- 


verbially true that, honeſty is the 


beſt policy, ſo that in this reſpect 
too, Chriſtianity muſt be favourable, 
or well-adapted to the buſy occupati- 
on of the world. You talk of the 
mut innocent occupations, but are 
not all lawful callings innocent, if 
conſcientiouſly purſued ? The truth 
18, I fear, men will zot act conſcienti- 
ouſly, ſo that they firſt reject the 


laws of God and then find fault with 


them, by way of juſtification : 
ſurely yon Sir, would not wiſh to 
encourage ſuch a conduct as this. 

But it may be ſaid that Chriſtia- 


nity requires perfection — by no 


means. The rule itſelf as coming 
from God, and as intended for a 


ſtan- 
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ſtandard of duty, is neceſſarily per- 
fect, but it is the good meaning of 
the heart, and not an unerring com- 
pliance that is expected of us. If, 
on the other hand, our ways are 
become ſo corrupt, that they are 
totally inconſiſtent with Chriftiamty, 
what have we to expect ? But then 
the fault is not in the ſyſtem, but 
in the paſſions and vices of men. _ 

Are. there then, Sir, no ſort of 
men whatſoever, who are capable of 
being Chriſtians, without incurring 
too much inconveniency ? yes, 
monks, you will allow, may enjoy 
this enviable privilege. © It was to 
this opinion,“ you think, of the in- 
compatibility of Chriſtianity, with 
the buſineſs of the world. that mona- 


Keries owed their origin 3” though, 


In 
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in that caſe, one ſhould ſuppoſe the 
buſy would have flocked into them 
rather than the idle. Theſe, how- 
ever, which you at firſt deſcribe as 
a ſort of heavenly aſylums for devo- 
tion and religious contemplation, 
immediately afterwards become 
nothing better than retreats for la- 
zineſs, and ſeminaries of ſuperſtition 
and vice. 
Quo teneam vultum mutantem Protea nodo? 
And yet all this ſtory ſeems to a- 
mount to no more than, that were 
good men to go into monaſteries, 
they would be good fort of places, 
and vice verſa. | 
I muſt own, Sir, that I was ama- 
zed at finding a perſon of your pe- 
netration repreſenting theſe ſcenes 
of religious mummery as favour- 
able to the ä ſpirit of our 
reli- 
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religion,” and conducive to the 


practice of every Chriſtian virtue; 
Chriſtian virtues! — what then do 
you ſuppoſe them to be? Contem- 


plation and prayer, I own, are of 


the number, but theſe are ſo natu- 
rally obvious, that rhey are prac- 
tiſed under all religions. All this, 
Sir, is owing to your not perceiving 
that Chriſtianity is an ative, and a 
ſocial. ſyſtem that it is chiefly 
converſant in the buſy, the intereſt- 
ing, and affecting ſcenes of life --- 
that it is the religion, not of mon- 
ſters, but of men, --- not of the 
monk, (for he has ſo little to do 


with any body, that the religion of 


Congo might ſerve for him but of 
the monarch, the ſubject, the ſtateſ- 


man, the merchant, the rich man, 
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the poor man, in ſhort, of every 
pooſſible ſituation in life, whoſe re- 1 
ſpective duties it's ſpiritual influence 
is adapted to pervade, even to the | 
dividing in ſunder the hearts and 7 
reins. --- What? © charity carried | 
to a higher degree in a cloiſter than 
in an other ſituation**! in a place 7 
where there are neither paſſions, nor 
temptations to be withſtood, nor diſ- 
trefles to be reheved, Chriſtianity 
then would there be the moſt excel- 
| lent where there are no objects nor 
occaſions to call it forth. If ſolitude 
and meditation be the eſſence of re- 
ligion, why not inſtance in the her- 
mit ? and on this ground you may 
ſhew with great effect, in ſome fu- 
ture Diſquiſition, that Elijah, while 
on mount Carmel, was much better 
em- 
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employed than all the reſt of the, 


Prophets and Apoſtles put toge- 

ther. 5 
Faving thus, Sir, after rendering 
Chriſtianity a dead letter, provided 
for it's decent interment in a cloiſter, 
and appointed your monks to ſing a 
requiem to it's ſoul, you pronounce 


it's funeral oration, whick is by no 


means in a ſtyle of panegyric. 


< Tt is ſo adverſe to the nature of 


man How unfortunate is this? 
what was before adverſe to our rea- 
ſon + is now become ſo to our na- 
ture too. Is it credible then that the 


_ ſame Almighty Being which formed 
both the nature of man, and the 


ſyſtem which was to correct and me- 
+ See page 110. 
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Horate it, ſhould have made them 


adverſe to each other? No man 
can diſtinguiſh with a more critical 


acumen than yourſelf whenever you 


think proper, how ſtrange then that 
you ſhould have here jumbled and 
confounded together vice in the ab- 
ſtract with the human heart, or the 
corruptions of our nature with the 
nature itſelf ; as well might you 
have taken the diſeaſe and the con- 


ſtitution for one and the ſame thing. 


Phyſic is adverſe indeed to the ma- 
lady, but by no means ſo to the 
conſtitution. 
But „ Chriſtianity is ſo improper 
for the purpoſe of it's eſtabliſhment” 
--- On this head enough has been 


ſaid already. I ſhall only obſerve 


that you are here graciouſly pleaſed 
| to 
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to acknowledge that it is leſs impro- 
per than any other religion; and 
that as ſome one or other muſt be 
eſtabliſhed as a ſtate-engine, one 
may as well have a true as a falſe 
one: nor will any one, you 
think, “ ſuppoſe it preferable to 
eſtabliſi Paganiſm, or Mahome- 
taniſm, and lay Christianity by for 
private uſe.” ! 

„Mere Deiſm, as you ſeem to 
regret, never can be eſtabliſhed” 
what a pity! But pray, Sir, what 
is mere Deiſm, for you are proba- 
bly better acquainted with it than 
myſelf? If I might hazard a con- 
jecture I ſhould ſuppoſe it to conſiſt 
in the getting rid of every kind of 
religion, except what clings ſo faſt 
to the nature of man, that it cannot 

Bp: be 
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be ſhaken off by the moſt determin- 
ed efforts of our new-fangled philo- 
ſophers. This, I ſuſpect, is no ina- 
dequate idea of mere Deiſm ; but 
permit me to obſerve, that it ſeems 
evident, that he who merely ſays in 
his heart there 1s a. God, is merely 
not a fool. 

Having noticed how adverſe * 
improper a ſyſtem Chriſtianity is, you 
come laſtly to repreſent it as imper- 
felt. In your concluding document, 
as the reſult of all your enquiries, 
you inſtruct us that, as members 
of political communities, we are 
bound to accept it with all it's im- 
perfellions, though, as individuals, 
we ought always to approach as 
near to it's original purity as our 
own imperfections will permit. 

Here 
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Here, I am afraid, after blaming the 
Rationalift for degrading religion, 
you have yourſelf ſunk it even þe- 
low the ſtandard of human rea- 
ſon, ſince your own reaſon has veen. 
able to diſcover ſo. many imperfec- 
tions in it. 
But how did this original purity 
become contaminated? By the u- 
ſing, you ſay, --- by it's worldly con- 
nections by it's being eſtabliſhed, 
and conſequently corrupted. Can 
then the vices of any nation or indi- 
vidual affect or alter the internal 
holineſs of the word of God ? Will 
his. laws become different by being 
differently obeyed? No, Sir, as 
ſoon ſhall the batteries of infidelity 
be enabled to ditmount the ſmalleſt 
of it's evidences, as the vices of 
＋ p. 107, mank ind 
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mankind to, pollute or contaminate 
the moſt rok of it's precepts. 
The ſame illuſion we fee till 
haunts vs to the laſt. Had you faid 
that we ought as citizens to accept 
the hierarchy with all it's imper- 


fections, it would have been — 


thing; but here lies the indiſpenſi- 
ble e The nature of man, 
and conſequently human eſtabliſh- 


ments. muſt be imperfect; the na- 


ture of God, and conſequently 
Chriſtianity muſt be perfect. 
But may not God, it may be ſaid, 
make a thing imperfect if he pleaſ- 
es? In one ſenſe no doubt he may 
and does; but then we may obſerve 
that ſuch imperfection is in fact a 


perfection, becauſe purpoſely ſuit- 


ed to the nature of the thing; this 
chen 
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then is an effect, not of weak neſs, 
but of wiſdom in the Divine Ar- 
tificer. If Judaiſm was left im- 
perfect, this was openly declared, 
and was eſſential to it's being intro- 
ductory to a future and more glo- 
rious ſyſtem, whereas it is no incon- 
ſiderable argument for the perfec- 
tion of this latter, that it appeals to 
nothing beyond itſelf, but to it's 
own final completion and eſtabliſh- 
ment. 
Chriſtianity is ſo far from having 
been ſullied or eclipſed, that᷑ it dai- 
ly acquires new brightneſs, from 
the expoſitions of the learned, and 
the fruitleſs attacks of it's enemies; 
and it may not, perhaps, be deſtined 
to acquire it's full luſtre, till the 


ſecond coming of the Meſſiah, un- 
b 1 der 
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der whoſe reign, it is poſſible, it. 

may be eſtabliſbed, if J may fo ſay, 

in it's perfection, and 8 8 in 

| it's purity, 

In ſhort, Sir, after what has been 

7 argued on this laſt great ſubject of 

our enquiry, you will not, 1 hope, 

want any further inducement to 

amend your own concluſion, and 

Join with me in ſubſticuting in the 

room of it, that character of the 

Chriſtian ſyſtem, as drawn by an 

eminent divine, which is far more 

juſt, and applicable to the preſent 

train of reaſoning, namely that as 

well in PERFECTION as in PURITY, 

as well in PUBLIC USE as in PRI- 

vark, it is truly worthy of the 
original it aſſumes.” 


F I NI S. 


